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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Typing in a computer program is like opening an 
unknown door. You do not know until you actually open 
the door — or, in our case, run the program — what ex- 
perience is waiting for you. Of course, the sign on the 
door has given you some indication, but nothing can 
equal first-hand experience. 

You do not know precisely what experiences are 
waiting for you in the great programs in this book. Of 
course, if the introduction says you're entering a space 
game, it’s very likely the program won't play ‘Guess My 
Number’ when you get it up and running. But the listing 
rarely hints at the computer's game-playing strategy, or 
the screen display, or the fun that is waiting for you. 

This book has a number of unknown doors — doors 
leading into outer space and into the fiendish worlds of 
computer intelligence, wizards and Adventure. 

We've provided the doors...and the keys. All youhave 
to do to turn the lock is type in the program, and run it. 
Whatever you find behind each door, I guarantee you 
won't be disappointed. 


Tim Hartnell 
Series editor 
London 
March 1984 
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Author’s 
Introduction 


Since I started writing programs back in 1981, I have 
learnt many programming ‘tricks’. Some are exclusive to 
one machine, others can be converted to different 
machines with the minimum of conversion. 

If you have had your Oric for some time you will 
probably already have a few tricks of your own. In the 
programs contained in this book you will see various 
programmers’ ways of tackling different problems. In 
‘Nessie’, for instance, I spent a lot of time trying to finda 
quick and simple way of making Nessie go up and down 
in the water while still moving across the screen; if you 
examine the program you will see how I managed it. 

Little things like this make a program much more in- 
teresting, and — along with structured programming 
(see Tim’s article on structured programming at the end 
of the book) — helps to make a good program. 


Peter Shaw 
Stanwell, Middlesex 
January 1984 


EEE encore 


BREAKOUT 


We start the book with an old favourite, a colourful ver- 
sion of ‘Breakout’. Forthose who don't knowthe game, I'll 
explain the object. You have a bat at the bottom of the 
screen which you move from left to right in an attempt to 
keep a ball in play, knocking out bricks in the wall above 
you. 

When all the bricks have been knocked out you get a 
bonus score, as well asa new screen. Ifthe ball goes out 
of play then you lose a bat. You have five bats. 

Use the left and right cursor keys to move your bat. 


1@ REM BREAKOUT 

28 REM PETER SHAW 1984 
38 GOSUB 93888 

4@ GOSUB 8280 

39@ GOSUB 78828 

6@ PLOTX, 24," aa " 

66 PLOT1,@,"BALLS LEFT:"+MID$C(STR$(BA), 2 
J): TFBA<1THEN1@@@ 


EEEEEEEEES one cs ron vom one SETTEEEES 


78 PLOTX1,Y1," 

BB X1=K1+K2:1FX1<2ORX1>36THENX2=-X2 

98 Y1I=Y1+Y2:1FY1<1THENY2=-Y2 

1@@ IFS*RNCX1, Y1J=1@1 THENCO=COt] :PING: 2 
=-Y2-SC=SC+1 

118 IFSCRNCX1, Y1)=99THENCO=CO+! :PING:PLO 


TAI+t1], 71, ° ":¥2=-Y2:SC=SC*2 

128 IFSCRNCX1, Y13=1@@THENCO=CO+] :PING:PL 
OTAI-1,Y1,° *:¥2=-Y2:SC=SCt 

2 

138 IFSCRNCXI], Y1+1)=S7ANDY2=1 THENY2=-1 :P 
ING 


135 PLAY@,@,9,@ 

136 IFCO=TTTHENSC=SC+5@ :GOTOS@ 

149Q@ PLOTX1,Y1,"b" 

150 IFY1>24THEN280@ 

155 WAITS 

16@ IFDEEK(783)=48351ANDX> 1 THENX=xX-1 
178 IFDEEKC783)=4825S5SANDX <35THENK=x+t 1 
188 GOTO6@ 

1008 CLS:PAPER@: INK? :EXPLODE 

1918 PRINT"WOW?S A SCORE OF "SC 

1920 PRINT 

19@3@ IFSCOHITHENHI] =SC 

104@ PRINT"HIGHEST TODAY "HI 

1858 PRINT-PRINT-PRINT-PRINT 

1@68 GETA$ 

1@65 IFKEY$0"" THENGOTO1@65 

1Q@7@ PRINT'PRESS ANY KEY TO PLAY AGAIN" 
1@88 GET A$ 

1898 GOTO 48 

20@Q@ BA=BA-1:PLOTX1,Y1,"° “:X1=INTCRNDC1) 
*193+20:Y1=INTCRNDC13)*5)+7 

28018 Y2=-] 

2828 GOTO6E 


7@0@ PAPER6B:INK@:CLS 

7085 TT=104:CO=@:X1=INTCRNDC1)X190)+20:7Y)1 
=]NTCRND(C1)*19)+1@:Y2=-1 

7019 PRINT:PRINT-:PRINT 

7820 PRINT"eeeeeeceeeeeeeeeceeceececececee 
eeeeeee” 

7038 PRINT"cdededededededededededededede 
dededcd" 

704@ PRINT"ecdcedededededcedcededededededed 
cdedcde" 

7058 PRINT"“eeeeeeeeceeeececeeceeeeeeneece 
eeeeeee" 

7868 PLOT@,3,4:PLOT@,6,4 

7878 PLOT@,; 24,4 

7088 PLOT@,4,1:PLOT@,5, 1 

7898 RETURN 

8800 SC=0:xX=17 

8010 BA=5:X2=] :Y2=1 

882@ RETURN 

9Q@Q8 FORA=(46080+(ASC("a"IXBIITOC4608OrC 
ASC("e")X8I)+7) 

30128 READU 

9828 POKEA,;U 

3838 NEXT 

9835 H]=@ 

9048 PRINTCHR$(6) ;CHREC17) 

3°58 RETURN 

9198 DATA 63,63,0,9,8,9,0,9 

9128 DATA 38,55, 47,63,63,63,63, 38 

9138 DATA @,31,24, 20,19,23, 31,31 

9148 DATA @,63,1,3,63;,;63,63,63 

39158 DATA @,31:27,21,27,21,27,31 
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“FEFEFEEEEEEE” mons cans ron vour onic F-F-PFEFSEH 
LIMERICK 


This program creates limericks at the touch of a button. 
While I was testing the program I came across one that is 
really for more broader-minded readers! But on the 
whole the limericks are quite amusing. 


1@ REM LIMERICK 

2Q@ REM D.ELLIOT 1984 

38 GOSUBSB8G 

48 CLS 

5@ PRINT:PRINT:PRINT 

6@ A=INTCRNDC1IXS)+t1 

78 B=] 

82 C=INTCRNDC1)X3) +1 

92 AS=LEFTSCW$CA;,;B,CIJ;,1) 

108 IFAS="M"THEN PRINT "THERE WAS A YOUN 
G MAN CALLED "; 

110 IFA$="P"THEN PRINT “THERE WAS A YOUN 
G MAN FROM * ; 

128 PRINT MIDSCWS$CA,B,CIJ,2) 

138 C=INTCRNDC1)X3)+1:B=2 

1490 AS=LEFT$CWS$CA,B;,C), 1) 

15@ IFAS="B"THENPRINT"WHO ONCE HAD A VER 
Y LARGE "; 

168 IFAS="L"THENPRINT"WHO LIVED AT THE E 
ND OF A "; 

178 IFA$S="F"THEN PRINT" WHO ONCE SAW A FI 
LM CALLED "3; 

180 IF AS="N"THEN PRINT"WHO NEVER KNEW W 
HERE HE WAS "; 

208 PRINT MIDSCWS$CA,B,C);2) 

22@ D=INTCRNDC1IIJX3)+1 

238 E=1 
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F=INTCRNDC1)*2)+1 
258 PRINTM$(D,E;F3 
266 F=INTCRNDC1)*2)+1-E=2 
270 PRINTM$(D;E;F) 
288 B=3:C=INTCRNDC1)X*3) +1 
298 AS=LEFTS(WSC(A, B,C); 1) 
300 IFA$="W"THENPRINT"BECAUSE HE WAS EVE 


RSO "; 

3190 IFAS="C"THENPRINT"AND I CAUGHT HIM C 
HEWING A "; 

328 IFAS="A"THENPRINT"WHILE HE DID, I PU 
LLED OUT A "; 

338 IFA$="L_"THENPRINT "AND WHEN I LOOKED 
ROUND HE WAS "; 

335 IFAS="P"THENPRINT “I’M SURE HE PREFE 
RED THE "; 

348 PRINT MID$C(WS$C(A,B,C),2) 

358 PRINT-:PRINT :-PRINT 

360 PRINT "PRESS ANY KEY FOR THE NEAT MA 
STERPIECE" 

378 GETA$ 

398 GOTO48 

9088 BDIMWS$(5,3, 3) 

3818 FORA=1TOS 

982@ FORB=1T03 

3838 FORC=1T03 

3848 READWSCA;B;C) 

3656 NEXTC;B;A 

986@ DATAMPETE, MKEATS, PFLEET 

3878 DATABFEET, BSEAT,L_STREET 

9888 DATAWNEAT, WSWEET, CSWEET 

9898 DATAMJOHN;, MTOM; MKONG 

9188 DATABSONG,; NFROM,F TRON 

31104 DATAWLONG, PPROM, LGONE 

912Q@ DATANMICK,MNICK,MRICK 
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3138 DATABCCENSORED),-_BRICK,; BKICK 

314@ DATAWSICK, CSTICK,WTHICK 

3156 DATAMJOHNNY ; MDONNY ; MCONNY 

316@ DATABTUMNNY, FTOMNY, BBELLY 

9178 DATAWJOLLY, CLOLLY, ABROLLY 

3188 DATAMDAVE , PHAYTES, MMAVE 

39198 DATABCRAVE , BLATHE, LCAVE 

3280 DATAAKNAVE , AKNAVE ; AKNAVE 

3218 DINN$C3, 2, 2) 

3220 FORA=1T03 

3238 FORB=1T02 

3248 FORC=1T02 

9250 READMNS(A; B,C) 

3260 NEXTC;B;A 

927@ DATAHE WALKED DOWN THE ROAD;HE CARR 
IED A LOAD 

39288 DATAAND MEET A LARGE TOAD,WENT IN H 
IS ABODE 

93298 DATAHE WENT IN A PUB,HE JUMPED IN A 
TUB 

9388 DATAPULLED OUT SOME GRUB,PLAYED WIT 

H HIS SUB 

9318 DATACRAWLING UNDER A BED,HITTING HI 

S HEAD 

9328 DATAIT’S DARK; HE SAID,COO LOOK; HE 
SAID 


3338 RETURN 
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| BUZZ-PHRASE 
GENERATOR 


This program, written by Chris Palmer and adapted by 
Clive Gifford and Daniel Elliot, generates quite credi- 
ble, grammatically correct phrases which are usually 
pointless. 

The words used in the program apply to an office situa- 
tion where computers may be present (though by chang- 
ing the words in the DATA statements the phrases could 
apply to any set of circumstances). 

After the first phrase appears on the screen, press the 
space bar and another will be printed. For more phrases, 
keep pressing the space bar. 


@®BUZZ YOLVYINID 
@PHRASE 4ASVYHd 


@GENERATOR Z2ZNgG 


1@ REM BU22 PHRASE GENERATOR 
2@ REM ORIGINAL PROGRAM: 
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38 

40 

38 

62 

72 

82 

38 

108 
118 
120 
138 
1,8 
135 
148 
158 
16@ 
178 
188 
1398 
208 
218 
226 
230 
240 
258 
268 
270 
288 
238 
328 
318 
328 
338 
348 


REM THE GREAT CHRIS PALMER®’ 
REM ADAPTED BY D.ELLIOT 
DIMAS(18, 3) 
FOR]=1T0O3:FORT=1T019 
READASCT,; 1) 
NEXTT; I] 
CLS 

FORG=1T03 
T=INTCRNDC1)*10)+1 

]=G 

MUSIC1, INTCRNDC1)X7), INTCRNDC1JX12)+ 


PLAY1;@,1, 180 


PRINT ASCT, II" "5 

NEXT 

PRINT 

PRINT 

GETA$ 

GOTO 188 

DATAONGOING, TEMPORARY 
DATAINTERMITTENT 
DATAUNFORSEEN 
DATASHORT-TERM, LONG-TERM 


DATADREADF UL , UNBELIEVABLE 
DATAUNEXPECTED; PERMANENT 
DATAMAN-POWER, MACHINE TIME 
DATACOMPUTER, SOF TWARE 
DATAHARDWARE ; F IRMWARE , CASH-FLOW 
DATARESOURCES, PAPER CLIP, COFFEE 
DATASHORTAGE , SURPLUS; CRISIS 
DATAFREEZE, STOPPAGE 
DATABREAKDOWN , ASSESSMENT 
DATAREASSESMENT ; CHECK 
DATAPROBLEM 
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MORSE CODE 
saints 


Just typ uwa we cas n Morse and 
the Ori ae oblige ae ssary noise. 


cH MORE GAMES FOR YOUR ORIC 


1@ REM MORSE CODE CONVERTER 

2@ REM P.BUNN,J.UINCENT & D.ELLIOT 

25 GOSUB 3880 

3@ CLS:PAPER@:INK6:=PRINT 

4@ PRINTCHRS$(4) ;CHRSC27) 5 "J MORSE 
CODE CONVERTER" 

5@ PRINTCHRS(4) 

6@ PRINT" KXKKKKKKKKKKKKAKAKAKKA" 

7@ PRINT 

88 PLOT@,1,1:PLOT@,2;1 

38 PLOT@,3,3 

1@@ PRINT:PRINT=:PRINT 

11@ PRINT" TYPE IN THE MESSAGE YOU WANT T 

O HEAR:" 

120 PRINT -PRINT 

13@ INPUT A$ 

14@ FORX=1TO LENCAS$) 

15@ IFMIDS$C(A$,X,1)=" "“THENWAIT18@:GOTO23 

Q 

168 Y=ASCC(MIDS$CA$;, X,13)-65 

178 BS=N$CY) 

188 FORZ2=] TOLENCB$) 

185 PLAY1,0;,;8@,0 

198 IFMIDS$C(BS$,2,1)=","THENMUSIC],3,1,15: 

WAIT2@:PLAY@,@,0,@ 

200 IFMNIDS(BS$, 2, 13="-"THENMUSIC],3,1,15: 

WAITS@:PLAY@,@,0, 10 

210 WAIT2@ 

220 NEXT2:WAIT3@ 

238 NEXTX 

2428 GOTO38 

306@ DIMNN$(25) 

3@1@ FORA=@8T025 

3828 READMNSCA) 

3838 NEXT 
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3835 PRINTCHR$(6) 
3848 RETURN 
3858 DATA. - 
3860 DATA-... 
9878 DATA-.-. 
38880 DATA-.. 
38398 DATA. 
3108 DATA..-. 
3118 DATA--. 
9128 DATA.... 
3138 DATA.. 
3140 DATA. --- 
3158 DATA-.- 
916@ DATA.~-.. 
3170 DATA-- 
3188 DATA-. 
31986 DATA--- 
9208 DATA.--. 
921@ DATA--.~- 
3220 DATA.~. 
9238 DATA... 
9248 DATA- 
3258 DATA..~- 
3268 DATA...- 
9270 DATA. -- 
3288 DATA-..~- 
3238 DATA-.~-- 
9300 DATA--.. 
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SAVE TIM 
HARTNELL 


While on holiday in Bognor, Tim Hartnell decides to go 
swimming. It is only when he is half a mile out to sea that 
he realises he can’t swim. 

You are flying the air-sea rescue helicopter and must 
save poor Tim from a watery grave. There isa time limit, 
so don’t hang about or Tim will perish. 

Use the cursor keys to control your movement. 


EGE wvemocamen SAEED 


1@ REM SAVE TIM HARTNELL 

2@ REM ANDY SWEETLAND 1983 

38 REM ADAPTED BY P.SHAW/’G, CARTER 

35 PRINTCHR$(6) ;CHRS$C17) 

4@ A=O:PAPER@:INK3 

5@ DX=JNTCRNDC1)X*29) :Y=28 

68 X=] 

78 IFDX<2THENS@ 

88 IFDX>24THENS@ 

98 CLS 

18Q FORB=] 103 :PLOT2, 24, MID$(STR$(30-B), 

2)+" " 

181 PLOT1,@,"SCORE SO FAR "+MIDSCSTRS(B) 
12) 

185 JFB=2@THENPLOT@, 24, 1:PLOT1,24,12 

11@ JFDEEK(C783)=482SSANDY <27THENY=Y+r1 

115 IFDEEK(€783)=4835]1 ANDY> 1 THENY=Y~-1 

120 IFDEEK(7833=4831 STHENX=X+] 

125 JFDEEKC783)=48375ANDX%> 1 THENX=X- 1] 

138 JFX>15THEN17@ 

135 MUSIC1,3,1,0:PLAY1,@,1,20 

14@ GOSUB29@ 

15@ IFY=DXANDX> 1 3THEN230 

16@ NEXT 

178 CLS 

175 EXPLODE 

18@ PLOT1,1,"You have failed miserably, 
Tim" 

181 PLOT1,2,"Hartnell will haunt you for 

ever," 

198 GETA$:WAIT1@@:PLOT2,4, "PRESS ANY KEY 
TO PLAY AGAIN." 

288 GETA$ 

218 GOTO4@ 

238 A=At] 


al 


248 


8,0, 


258 
262 
270 
280 
238 
328 


318 
320 
338 
348 
358 
368 
3708 
388 
330 
488 
410 
428 
425 
430 
440 
452 


MORE GAMES FOR YOUR ORIC 


PING:PLOT1,@,; "CONGRATULATIONS?" :PLOT 
12 

WAI T2008 

CLS 

PRINT "You have saved Tim Hartnell?" 
GOTO 1398 

IFA=1 THEN35@ 

2=INTCRNDC1)*10) 
JF2=]ORZ=2THENDX=DX+t2 

JF 2=80RZ2=S3THENDX=DX-2 

JF DX> 24 THENDX=24 

JFDX<2THENDX=2 

PLOT@, 19,22 

JFX>1THENPLOTY-1,X-1," 


REM 

PLOTY,;X,"  % 7 
PLOTY,Xt]," --t-- " 
PLOTY, Xt2, e {#N --x a 
PLOTY,X+3," on : 
PLOTY, X+4," ! : 


IFX<13THENPLOTY, Xt5, " 
JFX<13THENPLOTY, X+6; " 
PLOTDX, 18," \O7 " 
RETURN 
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SIMON SAID 


In this program, by D. Lane, you must repeat the pattern 
the computer sets. If you manage to repeat the pattern 10 
times you are congratulated by the Oric. If youmake any 
mistakes then you will have to start again. 


1@ REM SIMON SAID 

2@ REM DAMNEIN LANE 1983 
30 DINCCC1A) 

4@ FORA=1T018 

5@ CCCAJ=INTCRNDC1Ix4)+17 
648 NEXT :P=] 

?@ FORA=1 TOP 

B88 CLS 

9@ PRINT" R-RED:G-GREEN: Y-YELLOW :B-BLUE" 
188 PLOT@, 18,CCLA) 

110 WAIT24 

120 PLOT#@, 19,16 

(34 NEXT 

140 FORA=1] TOP 

158 GETAS$:C=8 

160 IFAS$="R"THENC=12 

17@ IFAS="G"THENC=18 

180 IFAS="Y"THENC=13 

198 IFA$="B" THENC=20 

208 IFC<>CCCAI THEN] 888 
218 PING:NEXTA 

220 P=Pt1:IFP=11THEN20@0 
238 GOTO?7O 

1888 ZAP 

181@ CLS 

1828 PRINTCHR$(4) 
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>>> p> 


PRINTCHR$(273 35"J WRONG 8 


PRINTCHR$(4) 
PRINT :PLOT@,1,1:PLOT@, 2, 1 
PRINT" PRESS ANY KEY TO PLAY AGAI 


GETA$ 

GOTO4B 
EXPLODE 

CLS 
PRINTCHR$(4) 


PRINTCHR$(27) 3"J GOT ’?ENM 


PRINTCHR$(4) 
GOTO1858 


ddd 


$s QO 
SIMON [’ 
Hiv WM 
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EEEEEEE___soons___ FETFFEEEEEED 
ASTERONS 


In this program by D. Lane and D. Elliot you must avoid 
oncoming asteroids. 

You have five ships with which to score your highest. 
Use the left and right cursor keys to move your ship. 


1@ REM ASTERONS 

2@ REM D.LANEZD. ELLIOT 

3@ GOSUBS8028 

4@ GOSUB8888 

5@ CLS :FORA=1TO26:PRINT :NEXT 

6@ PLOTX;,;11," " 

7@ PRINTSPCCINTCRNDO(1)*36)+1])"a" 

9@ IFDEEK(783)=48351ANDX> 1 THENX=xX- 1 
108 JFDEEK(783)=4825S5SANDX<37 THENX=Xt 1 
118 IFSCRNCX, 11) <> 32THEN1 O60 

115 PLOTX;,11,"b" 

116 PLOT1,0, "SCORE :"+NIDSC(STR$(SC); 2) 
128 MUSIC],3,S,@:PLAY1,@,1,;7@ 

138 SC=SCr] 

148 PLOT@,26, INTCRNDC1JX*6)t1 

150 GOTO62 

1@@@ EXPLODE 

101@ S=S-1?1FS=@THEN1I5@@ 

182@ GOTOS@ 

15@@ CLS 

151@ PRINT"NO MORE SHIPS LEFT?" 

152@ PRINT:PRINT" YOU MANAGED TO SCORE “S 
C 

1538 PRINT :PRINT =PRINT 

1548 GETAS:WAIT10@ 

155@ PRINT"PRESS ANY KEY TO PLAY AGAIN" 
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156@ GETAS 

15R@ GOTO40 

8000 X=15:S=5:SC=G 
8018 PAPER@ 

88206 INK3 

8838 RETURN 

90008 FORA=(4688@8+ (ASC(C"a"J*XBIITOC46080rC 
ASCC"b" 3X8) +7) 

9818 READU 

3020 POKEA,U 

30380 NEXTA 

304@ PRINTCHR$(6) 
3~5@ PRINTCHR$(17) 
3@6@ RETURN 

3878 DATAI2, 63, 38; 7 
3088 DATA3@, 48,63, 12 
389@ DATA33,33,51,5]1 
3188 DATAG63;30,12,12 
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LIGHT 
NUMBERS 


This program works along the lines of a reaction timer. 
Aseachnumber lights up along the top ofthe screen, you 
must press the corresponding key; the computer will 
then tell you how long you took and what your score is. 


12 
228 
38 
408 
3G 
95 
6 
72 
88 
38 
N1] 
102 
118 
120 
132 
135 
148 


145 
158 
UE" 
168 
1708 


REM LIGHT NUMBERS 

REM PETER SHAW 

GOSUB 8888 

GOSUB 7880 
R=INTCRNDC13X10)x2+8 
WAIT1@@ 

PLOTR; 2,;7:PLOTRt2; 2; 4 
A=8 

A=At] 

IF KEY$=MIDSCSTRSCINTCCR-3)723);2)THE 
4) 


GOTO82 

PRINT :PRINT" YOUR SCORE :"A 
PRINT 
IFA<2@THENPRINT"FANTASTIC" 


IFA> 1SANDA<27THENPRINT"NOT BAD" 
IFA>26ANDA<35THENPRINT"NOT THRILLING 


IFA>34THENPRINT"PATHETIC" 
PRINT:PRINT" PRESS ANY KEY TO CONTIN 


GETAS 
GOTO 42 
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co MORE GAMES FOR YOUR ORIC eeeueeeeeeeen 
700@ PAPER@:INK4:CLS 

7018 PRINT 

7820 PRINT 

7038 A=12 

7040 PRINTSPCCAI"@ 12345 67? 8 9" 
70580 RETURN 

8808 SC=B 

88010 RETURN 


LIGHT’**° : 
1234567: 
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M 

¢ ORICIO 
CFs @2e@e00000080 
ae 
a 


UMBERS 


SPACE WARS 


The idea of this game from Tony Samuels is to shoot the 
alien spaceship as it wanders around in space. 

To destroy the alien you must first get it into your sights, 
then press the fire (space bar) button. If you hit it there will 
be an impressive explosion — followed by another alien. 

You have a limited number of missiles. Use keys ‘Q’ 
and ‘A’ to go up and down, and keys ‘O’ and ‘'P’ to go left 
and right. 


1@ INK3:PAPER@:CLS 

28 GOSUBSBBB 

38 PRINT CHRS(6) 

94@ PRINT CHRSC17) 

100 S=@:LA=38 

1198 X=INTCRNDC1)*35)+2 

111 Y=INTCRNDC1IX19)+t1 

112 Y1l=Y:X%1=%x 

119 IF RNDC1IJ>.3THEN GOSUB 5088 

120 IFX<@ORY<@ORY> 2Q0RX> 38THENPLOTX1;,71,; 
32 :PING:GOTO145 

1239 PLOTAX1,71;32 

13@ PLOTX,Y,"#" 

131 Y1=Y:X%1=% 

14@ IFDEEKC783)=48382THENGOTO8888 

145 IFDEEKC783)=47551ORRNDC1)<¢. 2THENY=Yt 
] 

15@ JFDEEK(C783)=488630RRND(1)<¢. 2THENY=Y- 
1 

155 IFDEEKC783)=486350RRND(1)<. 2THENX=XxX+ 
1 

16@ JFDEEKC783)=48631ORRND(C13<. 2THENX=x- 
1 
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17@ PLOT 19,9,"$":PLOT 21,9,"%" 

18@ PLOT 19,11,"&":PLOT21,11,"?" 

19@ PLOT18,9,1:PLOT22,9,3 

20@ PLOT18,11,1:PLOT22,11,3 

2398 PLOT@; 21, "SCORE" :PLOT/,;21,STR$(S) 
2391 PLOT2@,21, “LAZER" :PLOT27,21,STR#(LAJ 


232 IFLA=STHENPLOT29, 21, 32 
293 PLOT1@,23, "BEARING" 
234 X$=STR$(20-X)+" " 

295 PLOT2@, 23, x$ 

296 Y$=STR$C1G-YI+" " 

237 PLOT25, 23; Y$¢ 


388 IFLA=@THENGOTO7986 
40@ GOTO119 
2298 PLOT21,@, "SCORE" :PLOT21,7;STRS$(S) 
5@0@ XP=RND(1)*36+3 
50148 YP=RNDC1)*2@ 
5@2@ PLOT XP-1, YP, CRNDC1JX5)+1 
5838 PLOT APs TPs" .-" 
3@4@ PLOT XPt+1,YP;3 
5@5@ RETURN 
70868 PLOT16,1@, "GAME OVER" 
7005 WAITS@S 
7010 IFDEEKC783)=4531@THEN?7@12 
7028 CLS 
7938 GOTO18 
8000 LA=LA-1:IF X=2@ AND Y=1@ THEN GOTO 
8580 
8218 ZAP 
8028 GOTO145 
8500 ZAP :EXPLODE 
85180 PLOT 20,10,"C":WAIT 5S 
8528 PLOT 20,10,")":WAIT 5 
8538 PLOT 20,18,"x":WAIT 5 
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8548 
8545 
8550 
3880 


PLOT 20,18," " 

S=S+1@ 

GOTO119 

FORA=(46088+CASCC"#"IIKBI TOCC46888 


+CASCO"*" J*B)+7)) 


3812 
3020 
3038 
3048 
3858 
3868 
3872 
3882 
9838 
33938 
39993 


READUS :POKEA, US :NEXT =RETURN 
DATA 38,45, 12,38, 38,12,45, 38 
DATA 1,1,1,15,1,1,1,63 

DATA 32, 32, 32, 32,32,32,32,63 
DATA 63,1,15,1,1,15,1,1 

DATA 63, 32, 32,32, 32,32, 32, 32 
DATA 18,98,45,51,12,33,12;,18 
DATA 16,6,12,49,12,1,8;2 
DATA 8,80,8,16,4,9,0,2 

STOP 

PRINTDEEK(C783) :GOTOS3399 
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THE DARK | 
VILLAGE 
MYSTERY 


This adventure game is based loosely ona game publish- 
ed inthe sister book to this one, Games for Your Oric. The 
adventure in that book was about a Chateau and the 
creature that lived there; the aim was to find the creature 
and slay it. Well, in this adventure you must go to the 
Manor House of Timmus Hartnelli, and slay him. 
You start from your home in the village and you must 

get to the manor. Your commands are: 

NORTH or N 

SOUTH or S 

EAST or E 

WEST or W 

FIGHT 

FLEE 


1Q@ REM The dark village mystery 
2@ REM PETER SHAW 

3Q REM KXXXXKKXKXKKXKKXKXKKKKXKKKKK 
4@ GOSUB 419a@ 


58 CLS 

68 IF JC1)J=@ AND JC2)=@ AND JC(3)=@ THEN 
GOTO Sa@e@ga 

7@ PRINT N$3", your attributes are:” 

75. PRINT 

8@ IF JC1J>@ THEN PRINT" WISDOM?" 5JC1 
} 

3@ IF JC2)>@ THEN PRINT" CHARISMA:" 3 J 
(2) 
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“TREEEHEREE, maou macro HHS 


-. 


= =i “lil thin (il T = 


1@@ IF JC03)>@ THEN PRINT" DEXTERITY:" 
3J03) 
11Q@ PRINT:PRINT:PRINT"You also have ";MO 


at 
3 


gold pieces" 

128 GOSUB 180@0:GOSUB 1809 

138 GOSUB 20@@’NEXT ROOM 

14@ M1=@:IF 2>1 THEN IF RNDC1)>.5 THEN G 
OSUB 780 

15@ GOSUB 1982 

168 GOSUB 3008 

17@ GOSUB 14808 

18@ GOTO 5@ 

19Q REM KKXKXKXKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
19@@@ REM PAUSE ROUTINE 
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181@ IF RNDC1)>.5 THEN GOTO 15a 
162@ FOR A=1 TO 10 

1@3@ PLAY @,1,1,18@ 

104@ WAIT AxXS 

1Q@5@ NEXT 

1@6@ PRINT 

1878 RETURN 

15@@ FOR A=@ TO 7? 

151@ INK A 

1528 WAIT 18 

153@ NEXT 

154@ PRINT:INK 2? 

155@ RETURN 

JS6Q@ REM XXXKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKAKKKKKK 


2008 IF 2=1 THEN GOSUB 1808@ 
2018 IF 2=2 THEN GOSUB 11880 
2020 IF 2=3 THEN GOSUB 12080 
2038 IF 2=4 THEN GOSUB 13008 
2048 IF 2=5 THEN GOSUB 148280 
2058 IF 2=6 THEN GOSUB 15800 
2060 IF 2=? THEN GOSUB 16020 
2078 IF 2=8 THEN GOSUB 17000 
2088 IF 2=3 THEN GOSUB 18900 
2090 IF 2=1@ THEN GOSUB 19000 
2188 IF 2=11 THEN GOSUB 228020 


2110 IF 2=12 THEN GOSUB 21800 
2120 IF 2=13 THEN GOSUB 22880 
2130 IF 2=14 THEN GOSUB 230888 
214@ IF 2=15 THEN GOSUB 2480@ 
215@ IF 2-16 THEN GOSUB 25800 
216@ IF 2=17 THEN GOSUB 2680 
217@ IF 2=18 THEN GOSUB 27800 
2180 IF 2=13 THEN GOSUB 28008 
21980 IF 2=2@ THEN GOSUB 239804 
2200 IF 2=21 THEN GOSUB 30008 
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2218 IF 2=22 THEN GOSUB 31800 

2220 IF 2=22 THEN 88@@ 

2238 IF BC2,6)<>@THEN Q=BC2,6):GOSUB 988 
Q 

224@ RETURN 

225Q REM KXXKXKXKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKAKKKKKKKK 
3808 REM ACTIONS INPUT 

3010 D=4:IF BC2,6)=@THEN D=1 

3820 PRINT "What do you want to do now " 
iN$ 

3825 INPUT 2$ 

3030 IF 2¢="Q" THEN STOP 

3040 IF D=4 AND LEFT$C2$,1)<>"F" THEN D= 
Q@:GOTO 325¢ 

3058 IF LEFT$(2$,1)="F" THEN GOTO 3238 
3055 LES=LEFT$(2$, 1) 

3068 IF LE$="N" AND BC2,1)=@ THEN PRINT 
> NO EXIT" :GOTO 3820 

3070 IF LE$="S" AND BC2,2)=@ THEN PRINT, 
"YOU CAN’?T GO SOUTH!" :GOTO 

3828 

30880 IF LE$="E" AND BC2,3)=@ THEN PRINT, 
"EAST ?, DO BE SERIOUS8":GO 

TO 3828 

3090 IF LE$="W" AND BC2,4)=@ THEN PRINT; 
“THERE IS NO EXIT WEST." :GO 

TO 3020 

310@ IF LE$S="N" THEN 2=B(2,; 1) -RETURN 
3110 IF LE$="S" THEN 2=BC2,2) :RETURN 
3120 IF LE$="E" THEN 2=BC2,3) ?-RETURN 
3130 IF LE$="W" THEN 2=BC2,4) :-RETURN 
314@ IF LES<>"F" THEN RETURN 

32380 IF BC2,6)=@ THEN PRINT"“There’s noth 
ing here to fight 8":GOTO 3 

828 
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324@ IF LEFT$(2$,2)="FL" THEN D=INTCRNDC 


1)x2) 
3245 IF D=1]1 THEN PRINT"Which direction ? 
":GOTO 3825 


3250 IF D=@ THEN PRINT"NO82, You must st 
and and fight," 

3260 PRINT:PRINT"Which characteristic wi 
{lL you fight with ?" 

3278 Q=B(2Z,6) 

3288 INPUT 2s 

3290 LES=LEFT$(2$,1):I1F LES<>"W"ANDLES <> 
"C'ANDLE$<>"D" THEN 3280 

330@ IF LE$="W" THEN HU=JC1) :MN=MNCQ, 2) 
3310 IF LE$="C" THEN HU=J02) :-MN=MCQ, 3) 
3320 IF LE$="D" THEN HU=J(3) :MN=M(Q, 4) 
3338 DF=ABSCHU-MN) 

334@ PRINT"The difference is "35DF 

335@ IF HU>MN THEN PRINT"And you have th 
e advantage," 

33690 IF MN>HU THEN PRINT"And he has the 
advantage," 

3370 CT=INTCRNDC1)X6)+1 

3380 PRINT"This fight has a cost of "3CT 
3398 RT=INTCRNDC1)XDFJ+1 

3480 GOSUB 19288 

3418 RH=ABSCRT-HU) 

342@ RMN=ABSCRTI-MN) 

3438 IF RH>RM THEN 3588 

344@ PRINT:PRINT"You have been beaten’" 
345@ IF LE$="W" THEN MCQ,2)=CMNCQ, 2)+2kCT 
J?:JC1J=JC1)-CT 

346@ IF LE$="C" THEN MCQ,3)=(NCQ,33+2xCT 
J?:JC2)=JC2)-CT 

3478 IF LE$="D" THEN NCQ, 4)=C(NCQ, 4)+2XCT 
J2?JC3)=J03)-CT 
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3488 GOTO 3688 

3490 REM 

3508 PRINT"You have beaten him 8" 

3518 IF LES="W" THEN JC1J)=J013+2xkCT:NCG, 
2)=MCQ, 23-CT 

3520 IF LE$="C" THEN JC2)=J02)+2xXCT-?NCQ, 
3)=NCQ, 33-CT 

3538 IF LE$="D" THEN J03)=J03)+2xXCT NCQ, 
4)=MCQ,4)-CT 

3604 GOSUB 1000 

3610 PRINT"After that battle, your attri 


butes are: 


3620 PRINT, "Wisdom bea Cole 
3638 PRINT, "Charisma :"35C02) 
3648 PRINT, "Dexterity :"34503) 
3645 PRINT 


3658 PRINT"And those of the "3 
3668 IF Q=1 THEN PRINT"Dino" 


367@ IF Q@=2 THEN PRINT"Smifty" 

3688 IF Q=3 THEN PRINT"Cat-apilla” 

3698 IF Q=4 THEN PRINT"Brownie" 

37080 IF Q=5 THEN PRINT"Liz-’ead" 

3701 IF Q=6 THEN PRINT"Powellt” 

3702 IF Q=7 THEN PRINT"Gif fard" 
Q=8 


3703 IF THEN PRINT"Goily-nar" 
3784 IF Q=3 THEN PRINT"Hartnelli" 
3718 PRINT"are" 

3728 PRINT, “Wisdom 2" 5MCQ, 2) 
3738 PRINT, "Charisma :"3M(CQ, 3) 
3748 PRINT, "Dexterity :"5M(Q,4) 
3758 GOSUB 1880 

3760 PRINT:PRINT"Press any key to contin 
ue" 

3778 GET T$ 

3788 GOSUB 180@:CLS 
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37398 K=2+INTCRND(C1)*8) 

3800 IF K=2 THEN 3792 

3810 BC(K,6)=BC2;6) 

3820 BC2,6)=8 

383@ IF RNDC1J>.5 THEN RETURN 

384G REM KKXXKXKXXXKKKXKKKKXKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 

7088 REM CONTENTS 

7010 IF Bl2,6)<>@THEN M1=1 ?RETURN 

7028 PRINT :RMN=INTCRNDC1IX2)+1 

7838 ON RM GOSUB 7180,7200 

7840 GOSUB 1802 

7858 RETURN 

71@@ CH=CHt1]:IF CH=5 THEN RETURN 

711@ PRINT"In front of you is a chest, | 
abled with a large #"3CH 

7128 PRINT:PRINT"Will you open it CY/“N)" 
7138 GOSUB 76280 

7140 IF 2$="N" THEN RETURN 

71580 J1=INTCRNDC1)%2)+1:GOSUB 1000 

716@ ON J1 GOSUB 48800, 40100 

7178 RETURN 

7200 IF PT=1 THEN GOTO 7020 

7210 PT=1 

2220 PRINT"You see a small bottle engrav 
ed with" 

2230 PRINT"a curious, twisted letters," 

7240 PRINT:PRINT'Will you drink the poti 
on inside it?" 

7258 ‘GOSUB 7680 

7260 IF 2$="N" THEN RETURN 

7278 GOSUB 1880 

7288 IFRND(1)>.STHENPRINT" Your wisdom ha 
s been improved, ":JC2)=J(23) 

+4:RETURN 
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alll. 


7298 
7300 
7310 
7320 
Aol 214) 
7685 
7618 
7620 
7640 
7658 
12) 2)4) 
BB20 
8030 
our 


a 


“ill ||| 


PRINT" You have been sent to sleep,” 
GOSUB 1008 

JC2)=J(2)-4 

RE TURN 

IF KEY$<>"" THEN 7668 

GET 2$ 

PLAY 1,0,1,188 

PLAY 1,8,2, 108 

RETURN 
REMXKXXKXKKXKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKKK 
REM END OF GAME 

PRINT 

PRINT"This fight witl involve all y» 
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8840 PRINT"“attributes, Wisdom, Charisma 
gH 

B@50 PRINT"Dexterity. You need a total 
of 81" 

8Q6B PRINT"points or more to escape,” 
8078 GOSUB 1808 

8888 IF MO>@ THEN PRINT"You have "3;M035" 
gold pieces," 

8838 GOSUB 1880 

8100 PRINT"Hartnell’s attributes 
811@ PRINT 


812@ PRINT, "WISDOM 2" 51109, 2) 
8138 PRINT, "CHARISMA :" ;MC39;3) 
814@ PRINT, "DEXTERITY :"5MC9, 4) 
815@ PRINT 

816@ PRINT"Your attributes 7 
8178 PRINT 

8188 PRINT, "WISDOM 2" 3501) 
8193@ PRINT, "CHARISMA :"3J5C2) 
8200 PRINT, "DEXTERITY =" 553) 
8218 PRINT 


8226 GOSUB 1808:WAIT S@ 

8238 IF MO<1@@ THEN GETA*:GOT08370 

8240 PRINT"You can buy attributes for 18 

@ gold" 

825@ PRINT"pieces each" 

8266 PRINT:PRINT' If you want to buy, ent 

er the initial” 

8278 PRINT“of the attribute, foilowed by 
the " 

8288 PRINT"number of points. Enter ?N? 
if you " 

8298 PRINT"do not want to buy,” 

8300 INPUT "Attribute "jES$:1F ES="N" THE 


N 8376 
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8318 INPUT "Amount "3AM:IF MO-CAMX100) <1 
THEN 8310 

8320 IF ES="W" THEN JC1)J=JC1I+AN 

8330 IF E$="C" THEN J(C2)=JC2)+AN 

8340 IF E$="D" THEN J(3)=JC3)+AM 

835@ PRINT, "WISDOM 2"3JC1):PRINT, "CHAR 
ISMA = :"355(02) 

8355 MO=MO-CANXK1 88) 

8368 PRINT, "DEXTERITY :"3JC33:PRINT:PRIN 

T, "MONEY "3MO3;“ GOLD PIECES 

8365 IF MO>39 THEN 83aa 

83708 CLS:PRINT"Now for the final conflic 


iin 

8380 PRINT:PRINT"Press any key when you 
are ready..." 

83938 GET KE$ 

8480 GOSUB 180@0:CLS 

841@ PRINT, "First Wisdom” :-MH=J C1) :MG=MNC9 
32) 

842@ PRIN~:PRINT' YOU “3MH3" HARTNELL "3 
MG 

8438 DF=ABSC(CMH-MNGJ :PRINT" THE DIFFERENCE 

TS "“5DF 

8440 IF MH>MG THEN PRINT “in your favour 


845@ IF MG>MH THEN PRINT “in Hartnell’s 
favour," 

8468 GOSUB 100@:CT=INTCRNDC1IIXCCMHtMG)72 
J3J+1 

8478 PRINT:PRINT"This round carries a pe 
nalty of "3CT 

8488 RT=INTCRNDC1IJXDFJ+1 

8438 GOSUB 1008 


8588 RH=ABSCRI-MH) 
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8518 RM=ABSCRTI-MG) 

8515 IF RH>RM THEN PRINT" YOU WIN THAT ON 
E’:JC1J=JC13I+CT?GOTO 8530 

8528 PRINT"SORRY, YOU LOSE8" :MH=MH-CT -JC 
1)=@:1F MH>@ THEN JC1J=MH 


8530 PRINT"Press RETURN to continue" :GET 
KE$ 

8548 GOSUB 1800:CLS 

8545 PRINT"Now Charisma" 

8546 MH=J(2) :MG=NC9, 3) 

8550 PRINT:PRINT" YOU "3MH3" HARTNELL "5 

MG 

856@ DF=ABS(MH-MG) :PRINT" THE DIFFERENCE 
IS "3DF 

857@ IF MH>MG THEN PRINT “in your favour 


ut 


858@ IF MG>MH THEN PRINT “in Hartnell’s 


favour, 
8598 GOSUB 190@:CT=INTCRNDCIIXCCMHtMNGI72 


J+] 
868G PRINT:PRINT"This round carries a pe 
nalty of "jCT 


861@ RT=INTCRNDC1)XDF)+1 

8620 GOSUB 18308 

8638 RH=ABSCRT-MH3 

8640 RM=ABSCRT-NG) 

865@ IF RH>RM THEN PRINT" YOU WIN THAT ON 
E":J(2J=JC23+CT:GOTO 8670 

8668 PRINT"SORRY, YOU LOSE?" :MH=MH-CT :JC 

2)=@:1F MH>@ THEN J02)=MH 

8670 PRINT"Press RETURN to continue" :GET 
KE$ 

8688 GOSUB 1000:CLS 

8638 PRINT"Now Dexterity" 
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8695 MH=J(3) :MG=NC3; 4) 

8788 PRINT:PRINT" YOU "3MH3" HARTNELL "3 
MG 

8718 DF=ABS(MH-MG) :PRINT' THE DIFFERENCE 
IS “35DF 

872@ IF MH>MG THEN PRINT “in your favour 


wt 


8738 IF MG>MH THEN PRINT “in Hartnell’s 


favour, 
8748 GOSUB 1800:CT=INTCRNDCIIXCCMHtMGI72 
J)+] 

875@ PRINT:PRINT"This round carries a pe 
nalty of "3CT 

8768 RT=INTCRNDC1)XDF 3+] 

8778 GOSUB 1008 

8788 RH=ABSCRI-MH) 

8798 RM=ABSCRT-MG) 

8808 IF RH>RM THEN PRINT" YOU WIN THAT ON 
E"':J(3)=J03)+CT2?GOTO 8820 

8818 PRINT"SORRY, YOU LOSE&" :MH=MH-CT :JC 
3)=@:]F MH>@ THEN J(3)=MH 

8820 PRINT"Press RETURN to continue" :GET 
KES 

8825 Al=J01):B1=J02):C1=J0(3):GOSUB 1808 
8838 PRINT"At the end of the final conf fl 
vet," 

8848 PRINT"you have: 


8858 PRINT, "WISDOM 2" GA 
8868 PRINT, "CHARISMA = :"35Bl 
8872 PRINT, "DEXTERITY :"3C1 
8880 PRINT 


8898 PRINT" TOTAL:" 3A1+B1itCl 

83986 IF Al+B1+C1>8@THEN PRINT"O Hero of 
these dark and dangerous "“ 

891@ IF Al+B1+C1>3 THEN PRINT"times, YOU 
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*UE DONE JTSoe" 
892@ IF Al+B1+C1>93 THEN PRINT=?PRINT"I du 
b thee Sir “jN$:GOTO 8980 


8938 PRINT"You fought well, But your tot 
al was " 
89348 PRINT"not enough to escape, You wi 
il now " 


8958 PRINT"be devoured by Hartnell,” 
896@ GOSUB i8a@ 

897@ END 

8988 PRINT:PRINT" You managed to escape w 
ith "j3MO 

83998 PRINT"goid pieces.’ ?END 

39880 REM MONSTER SUB 


9818 IF Q=1 THEN GOSUB 3108 

9820 IF Q=2 THEN GOSUB 93208 

3830 IF Q=3 THEN GOSUB 9388 

98408 IF Q=4 THEN GOSUB 3488 

985@ IF Q=5 THEN GOSUB 3588 

9651 IF Q=6 THEN GOSUB 9686 
Q=7 


9052 IF THEN GOSUB 9372 

9053 JF Q@=8 THEN GOSUB 3800 

3866 RETURN 

3186 REM Dino 

9116 PRINT"Watch out%, This room contain 
s the" 

9120 PRINT" feared Dino." 

9138 PRINT 

9148 GOSUB 3988 

3198 RETURN 

3200 REM Smitty 

9218 PRINT"There is a Smiffy in this roo 
m," 

9226 GOSUB 3988 
92398 RETURN 
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938@ REM Cat-apilla 

39318 PRINT"Watch out, there~s a Cat-apil 
ia" 

9320 PRINT"in this room with you," 

9338 GOSUB 93988 

339@ RETURN 

3486 REM Browner 

941@ PRINT"This room contains a Browner, 
39428 GOSUB 93988 

3498 RETURN 

9500 REM Liz-’ead 

9518 PRINT"Your face-to-face with a Liz- 
-ead,” 

3520 GOSUB 93908 

353@ RETURN 

36@@ REM Powellt 

3961@ PRINT"Help®, there’s a Pulsing Powe 
ilt in" 

9620 PRINT"the room," 

3638 GOSUB 93988 

S69@ RETURN 

3706 REM Giffard 

971@ PRINT"Here’s a big probiem, there’s 
a Giant" 

9728 PRINT"Giffard in the room with you" 
97328 GOSUB 3988 

3730 RETURN 

3880 REM Golty-nar 

9810 PRINT"Arrrhhh®&, There’s a great big 
Golly-" 

9828 PRINT"nar in this rooms" 

3838 GOSUB 93908 

9890 RETURN 

399808 REM PRINT-OUT 
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3918 PRINT"His attributes are:" 


9328 PRINT 
39938 PRINT, “WISDOM 2" 5MCQ, 2) 
994@ PRINT, "CHARISMA :"35M(Q,3) 


9958 PRINT, "DEXTERITY :"3M(G;4) 

3996@ PRINT 

9978 PRINT"Your attributes are:" 

9988 PRINT, "WISDOM >"3JC1J:PRINT, "CHA 
RISMA ?"54502) 

999@ PRINT, "DEXTERITY :"3J03) :=RETURN 
18880 REM ROOM 1 

18818 CLS 

18@2@ PRINT"You are in the gardens of th 

e house," 

18038 PRINT 

18040 PRINT"There are many pretty {lower 

s and “ 

18@5@ PRINT"shrubs around, and a dainty 
tittle" 

1Q@@60 PRINT"fountain in the middle." 
18878 PRINT 

18088 PRINT"There is a gateway to the no 

rth and" 

1@09@ PRINT"a small winding path leads t 

o the " 

18180 PRINT"east.” 

180120 RETURN 

11@@@ REM ROOM 2 

11@1@ CLS 

1182@ PRINT"You are on a wide path, line 

d by tall" 

11@3@ PRINT"EIm trees," 

1184@ PRINT 

11850 PRINT"There is a small sign to the 
right of" 
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11860 PRINT"the path which readsj3" 

11678 PRINT 

118@8@ PRINT" KEEP OFF THE GRASS" 
118980 PRINT 

11180 PRINT"There is a gateway to the so 
uth and" 

11110 PRINT"steps leading up to the main 
entrance" 

11120 PRINT"of the manor, north, " 

11138 RETURN 

12080 REM ROOM 3 

12818 CLS 

12020 PRINT"You are in the reception hal 
bigee 

128030 PRINT"It is a very large room, dee 
orated " 

12048 PRINT"with beautiful flowers and o 
rnate " 

1205@ PRINT"statues," 

12068 PRINT 

12078 PRINT"There is a large stairway wh 
ich leads” 

12088 PRINT"up to your east, and some st 
one steps" 

120938 PRINT“which lead down, to the west 
121@@ RETURN 

13008 REM ROOM 4 

13818 CLS 

1382@ PRINT"You are in the Wine Celitlar, 
13838 PRINT 

13048 PRINT"There are many racks of wine 
along" 

13854 PRINT"tne west wall,” 

13868 PRINT 
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13878 
g up t 
13888 
o the" 
13898 
13108 
14006 
14014 
140208 
Te 
14632 
14846 
14858 
14868 
15808 
15088 
15828 


n 


PRINT"There are stone steps leadin 
o" 
PRINT"the east, and ieading down t 


PRINT"north,.” 

RETURN 

REM ROOM 5 

CLS 

PRINT"You are in a very dark cella 


PRINT 

PRINT"I can see nothing,’ 

PRINT 

RE TURN 

REM ROOM 6 

CES 

PRINT"You are on a small, winding 


east/west path," 


158636 
15046 
e nort 
1585@ 
15860 
15876 
16088 
16610 
16028 
16838 
16044 
ay to 
1665@ 
168062 
16070 
age," 
16882 


PRINT 

PRINT"There are grassy banks to th 
he 

PRINT"and south," 

PRINT 

RE TURN 

REM ROOM 7 

CLS 

PRINT"You are at the stream," 
PRINT 

PRINT"A thick forest blocks your w 
the" 

PRINT"east and south,” 

PRINT 

PRINT"You can cross the wooden bri 


PRINT"north, or you can go west al 
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ong the" 

16098 PRINT"winding path," 

161@@ RETURN 

17@@8 REM ROOM 8 

178@1@ CLS 

17828 PRINT"You are on the wooden bridge 


17038 PRINT 

1784@ IFRNOC13>.9THENI 7588 

17850 PRINT"This bridge is very weak, so 
don’t" 

17060 PRINT"stay on it to long.” 

17870 PRINT 

17@8@ PRINT"There are exits north and so 

uth,” ~ 

1783@ RETURN 

17580 PRINT"The bridge is colapsing," 
17510 PRINT 

17528 PRINT"You nave fallen into the aci 

d stream" 

17530 PRINT"and killed.” 

17548 PRINT ?PRINT ?PRINT 

17558 GOTOS8808 

18@8@ REM ROOM 3 

18818 CLS 

18020 PRINT"You are on the village road, 
18830 FRINT 

18848 PRINT"You can see villagers walkin 
g9 west" 

18B5@ PRINT"puiling carts and carrying s 

acks," 

18868 PRINT 

18070 PRINT"There are exits south and we 
Stes" 
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18888 RETURN 

13888 REM ROOM ie 

19@81@ CLS 

19020 PRINT"You are on the village road, 
138328 PRINT 

19848 PRINT"You can see villagers walkin 
9 west." 

1985@ PRINT 

19068 PRINT"There are exits east and wes 
to" 

13888 RETURN 

28008 REM ROOM 11 

20018 CLS 

20820 PRINT"You are on a bend in the vil 
tage road" 

20030 PRINT 

20848 PRINT"You can see the village in t 


ne 
20058 PRINT"distance, to the south,” 
280060 PRINT 

20078 PRINT"The road ieads east and sout 
Rie?’ 

20080 RETURN 

218808 REM ROOM 12 

21018 CLS 

21020 PRINT"You are on the village road, 


2183@ PRINT 

21948 PRINT"You can see the viilage in t 
ne " 

21058 PRINT"distance, to the south," 
218606 PRINT 

21878 PRINT'The road teads north and sou 
th," 
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21088 RETURN 

22008 REM ROOM 13 

2281@ CLS 

2202@ PRINT"You are in the village,” 
22038 PRINT 

2284@ PRINT"Your home ities to the east," 
22@5@ PRINT"The other exit is north," 
22068 RETURN 

238088 REM ROOM 14 

230148 CLS 

23820 PRINT"You are in your home," 

23838 PRINT 

23840 PRINT" There is a rough bed in one 
corner" 

23858 PRINT"and some wooden chairs are i 
n the “ 

23068 PRINT"middle of the room," 

23078 PRINT 

23880 PRINT"There is an open door to the 
west," 

23898 RETURN 

24808 REM ROOM 15 

24018 CLS 

24028 PRINT"You are on the tower landing 
24638 PRINT 

24848 PRINT"There are stairs leading dow 
n to the" 

24@5@ PRINT"west, and up to the east," 
24068 PRINT 

24970 PRINT"There is an open door to the 
south," 

24888 RETURN 

25808 REM ROOM 16 

2581@ CLS 
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25020 PRINT"You are in a very long corri 


dor. 

25838 PRINT 

25048 PRINT"There are many rooms along t 

he" 

25858 PRINT"corridor’s length, but they 

are all" 

25060 PRINT"locked except one, which lie 

s at the" 

25070 PRINT"end of the corridor; south," 

258688 RETURN 

26800 REM ROOM 17 

26018 CLS 

26020 PRINT"You are in a very large room 

26838 PRINT 

26048 PRINT"There are many marble pillar 

s around" 

26050 PRINT"the room," 

26068 PRINT 

26078 PRINT"The only open door is to the 
north," 

26088 RETURN 

27808 REN ROOM 18 

27018 CLS 

27028 PRINT"You are on the upper landing 

27030 PRINT 

27840 PRINT"There is a stairway going do 

wn to the" 

2705@ PRINT“east and south," 

27078 RETURN 

288088 REM ROOM 193 

28818 CLS 

28820 PRINT"You are in a long corridor.” 
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280328 PRINT 

28040 PRINT"There is a stairway going up 
to the" 

28050 PRINT"south and down to the east," 
28868 PRINT 

28070 PRINT"There is an open door to the 
north," 

28088 RETURN 

2980@ REM ROOM 20 

29818 CLS 

2902@ PRINT"You are in the guests bedroo 
m, 

29830 PRINT. 

2984@ PRINT'"There is a lot of pretty fur 
niture" 

29058 PRINT"in this room, and a great vi 
ew of the" 

29060 PRINT"gardens," 

293878 PRINT 

239880 PRINT"There is an exit south." 
29898 RETURN 

38880 REM ROOM 21 

38818 CLS 

3Q@02@ PRINT"You are on a twisting stairw 
ay going" 

30038 PRINT"down, " 

3804@ PRINT 

30858 PRINT"The stairway goes up to the 
east, and" 

38868 PRINT"down to the south." 

38078 PRINT 

30@8@ PRINT"You can see a faint glow of 
iight" 

3Q@@398 PRINT"coming from the south," 
30118 RETURN 


1 
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31888 REM ROOM 22 

31818 CLS 

31020 PRINT"You have been transported to 
the Pit" 

31830 PRINT"“of Hartnell.” 

31048 PRINT 

3185@ PRINT"You have reached the final c 

onflict.” 

31@6@ PRINT"P RE PARE FOR BA 

T FEB. 8 

31@7@ RETURN 

4@@@0 CA=180@+INTCRND(C1)*10G0) 

40019 PRINT"It holds ";CA3;" gold pieces, 

4802@ MO=NO+CA 

4@@3@ RETURN 

4@19@ PRINT"A wild Dino leaps out, and s 
inks its" 

40110 PRINT"teeth into your neck," 

49120 LO=INTCRNDC1)X*6)+1 

40130 IF J(2)>=@ THEN 48158 

4014@ RETURN 

4015@ J(3)=J(3)-LO 

4@16@ PRINT"You lose ";LO;" Dexterity po 
ints" 

4@17@ RETURN 

4100Q 2=14 :MO=@ :CH=@G :PO=@ :SR=@ :SF=@ 

41819 DIM BC22,6) 

4102@ DIN NC9,4):DIN JC3) 

41025 CLS 

41@3@ INPUT "What is your first name "3N 

$ 

41@4@ PAPER 1:INK 7:CLS 

4185@ PRINT"HI THERE ";N$:PRINT"Please s 
tand by.. 
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58888 


RESTORE 

FOR: T=1. TO 22 

FOR Tl=1 TO 6 

READ BCT, T1) 

NEXT T1?NEXT T 
MC1,1J=INTCRNDC1)*3)+1 
FOR A=2 TO 5 

MCA; LJ=INTCRNDC1)*11)+18 
NEXT A:BC1,;6)=@ 

FOR A=1 TO 3 

MCA, 2J=INTCRNDC1I*11)3+18 
MCA; 3J=INTCRNDC1I*11)+18 
MCA; 4J=INTCRNDC1)*11)+18 


NEXT A 

JC1LJ=INTCRNDC1)*11)+10 
JC2)=INTCRNDC1)¥11)+1@ 
JC3J=INTCRNDC1)*11)110 

RETURN 

DATA 2,0,6,8,0,0,3,1,2,2,8,0 
DATA @,2,15;,4,0,;8,5,80,;3,0,0,0 
DATA @,4,0,0,0,80,90,0,7;,;1,0,8 
DATA 8,8,0,6,0,6 

DATA 3,7;0,0,0,3,0,8,0,10,0,3 
DATA @,8,9,11;,;0,0,0,12,18,0,9,9 
DATA 11,13;,9,80,0,4,12,0,14;,0,9, 
DATA @,8,90,13,0,8,8,16,3,18,0,5 
DATA 15,17,0,8,0,8,16,0,0,8,0,@ 
DATA @,19,15,0,0,2,28,18,21,8,0; 
DATA @,19,0,8,0,1,0,22,;19,8,@0,?7 


2 2 
DATA 8,8, Q, Q,0;9 


PRINT"You have exhausted all yo 


powers” 
50010 PRINT"You have fought bravely, 


the 


“uw 
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and 


MUSIC MAKER 


This program turns your Oric into a musical keyboard. 
When you run the program a piano keyboard will be 
displayed at the top of the screen with the corresponding 
keysoverit. Inthe lower half ofthe screen the present oc- 
tave is displayed from 0-5. To change the octave press 
one of the keys from 0-5. 


1@ REM MUSIC MAKER 


2@ REM PETER SHAW 1984 


38 GOSUBS888 

4@ GOSUB82820 

58 GOSUB728B8 

6@ GETK$ 

78 IF K$="Q"THENSTOP 
75 IFKS<"6"ANDK$> ="@" THENUA=VAL CK$) 2? TFVA 
<>OTHENPLOT2; VAt13,1:PLOTZ2; 


0+13,; 
76 IFK$<"A"ORK$> "2" THEN6@ 
7? KF 
82 IFNCK-64, 1)=@THEN6@ 

9@ MNUSIC1,0+MCK-64, 2),MNC(K-64;,1);90 


@:0=VUA 


ASC(KS$ J) 


1@Q PLAY1,9,1, 1980 
11@ GOTO62 


7888 
78018 
7 ORB 
20825 
7030 
7048 
7058 
7260 


CLS 
PRINT :PRINT 
TN=8 


PRINTSPCCTNJ" AWSED FTGYHUJS KOLP" 


PRINTSPCCTNJ": a 
PRINTSPCCTNIJ": a 
PRINTSPCCTNJ": a 
PRINTSPCCTNJ": | 
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a 


a 
a 
1 
‘ 


a 


a 
a 
’ 
t 


a 


a 
a 
' 
1 


a 


a 
a 
1 
’ 


1 
1 
1 
1 
t 
t 
1 
1 


a 


a 
a 
1 
‘ 
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7Q7B PRINTSPCCTNJ"bedededcededcedededce" 
7088 FORA=8TOS 

7898 PLOT3;At13,MIDSC(STRS(CA); 2) 

72188 NEXT 

7118 PLOT3;11, "OCTAVE:" 

7128 PLOT3, 24, "Q-QUIT PROGRAM" 

2138 PLOT2,13,;1 

72148 RETURN 

8802 O0=@:RETURN 

9888 FORA=(4608@t CASC("a"J*X8)ITOC4688H+ 
ASCC"e"JXB8)+7) 

9918 READU:POKEA, U:NEXT 

9828 DINMN(26, 2) :-FORA=1TO26 :READNCA, 13,MC 
A,2) :NEXT 

9838 PRINTCHRS(6) 

38938 RETURN 

91980 DATA63,63,63,63,63,63,63,63 

9118 DATA8,8,8,15,0,0,0,2 
9128 DATAG,G,8,63,8,0,8,8 
9138 DATA8,8,8,63;,98,0,8,8 
9135 DATA8;8;8,56,9,8,8,0 
9148 DATA];@,9,9,0,0,5,89,4,9,6,8,8 
9158 DATA1@;8,9,8,12,0,1,1,3,1,9,98 
9168 DATAG®,9,2,1;4,; 1,9,9,9,8,3,2 
9178 DATAZ;9,11,9;9,0,2,80,0,8,9;9 


3188 DATAG,B 


A DAY AT THE 
CHASES 


You and up to three friends can join in this very graphical 
game by Daniel Elliot. 

Once you have decided how many players you want, 
and typed in their names, the horses run from the right- 
hand side of the screen to the winning line on the left. 

Once you and your friends have played in enough 
races, you can quit the game: when the computer asks 
you if you want to play with the same horses, press ‘N’. 
The winner will be decided and another game can be 
played with new friends, or different horses. 


19 REM A DAY AT THE CHASES 

20 REM DANIEL ELLIOT 1983 

32 GOSUB 93808’ CHARACTERS 

4@ GOSUB 8800’ SETUP 

5@ GOSUB 7@0@’ SCREEN 

6@ FOR A=] TO PL 

78 PCAI=PCAI-RNDC1I*2 

88 IF PCAJ<2 THEN W=A:GOTO 208 
3@ NEXT A 

18@ GOSUB 58@a 

11@ GOTO 68 

2008 GOSUB 5802 

21@ PING 

220 WAIT 188 

23@ CLS 

24@ PRINT P$CW)" HAS WON8" 

25@ PRINT 

255 S(WJ=SCWI+INTCRNDC13*20)+10 
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26@ PRINT “WELL DONE "P$(W)" YOU HAVE WO 
N" 

265 PRINT"_"SCWI"SO FAR, " 

2708 PRINT 

288 PRINT"DO YOU ALL WANT TO PLAY AGAIN 
WITH THESAME HORSES CY/NJ?" 

29@ GET K$:IF K#="Y" THEN GOTO 408 
295 GOSUB 58a 

388 PRINT"PRESS ANY KEY FOR ANOTHER GO," 
318 GETK$:GOTO 4@ 

4@@ FORA=1T04:PCAJ=30:NEXT 

410 YE=1:GOSUB 79@@:Y=@:GOTO 60 
388 HS=68 

51@ FOR A=] TO PL 

528 IFSCAJ>HSTHENHS=SCAJ :W=A 

338 NEXT 

54@ PRINT “THE WINNER IS “PS$CW) 
55@ PRINT “WITH _"S(W)"8" 

S6@ RETURN 

5@0@ FOR A=@TOPL~-1 

581@ PLOTPCAt1), CAX5),AGt" : 
582@ PLOTPCAt1J,1+(AX5S),BSt" " 
583@ PLOTPCAt1),;2+(AXS5S),CH$t" © 
504@ PLOTPCAtI)J,3+CAXKS),DSt" " 
5@5@ PLOTPCAt1),4+CAXS),ESt" © 
3@6@ NEXT 

53870 RETURN 

7986 CLS 

7818 FOR A=@ TO PL-1 

7020 PLOT @,CAXKSJ;,AtI 

7@3@ PLOT @,1+CAX5),At1 

784@ PLOT @,2+(AX5S),AtI 

785@ PLOT @,3+(AKS),AtI1 

7@66 PLOT @,4+CAXK5),AtI 

7078 PRINT“. " ;SPCC28)A$ 
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708@ PRINT":";SPCC28)B$ 
709@ PRINT": ";SPCC28)C$ 
71@~ PRINT". ";SPCC28)D$ 
711@ PRINT": ";SPCC2B)ES% 


712@ NEXT 
7121 PRINT 
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7122 IF YE=1 THEN RETURN 

7130 FORA=1TOPL 

7140 PLOT@,23;,A 

715@ PLOT3,23, "WHAT IS THE NAME OF PLAYE 
R "tMIDSCSTRSCAJ, 2) 

716@ INPUTP$CAJ 

721728 PRINTCHRS$C11)3" 


“:PRINTCHR$ 
C11); 
7188 NEXT 


7185 (PLOT 33235: THE?RE OFF 22 


7198 RETURN 

80080 FORA=1T04:PCAJ=30:SCAJ=8:NEXT 
8885 YE=@ 

8@1@ PAPER@:INK3:CLS 

8@2@ INPUT “HOW MANY PLAYERS (MAX 4)" 5PL 
8030 IF PL>4ORPL<2THEN8828 

8848 T=0 

8858 RETURN 

39000 REM CHRS 

9818 FOR A=(46@88+(ASC("a")*B8)) TO (4688 
9+CASCO"Z"IJXBIt+7) 

3020 READ U:POKE A,U:NEXT 

9830 AS="abcd" 

9840 BS="efghigkl" 

9058 C$="— mnopaqr" 

9068 D$=" st uv" 

907@ E$="— wx yz" 

9088 DIMP(4) :-DIMP$(4) -DIMS(C4) 

38398 RETURN 

919@ DATA 1,1,2,2,5,8;9,;21 

9118 DATA 32,48,31,27,28,59,68,62 
9128 DATA @,8,9,48,445,15,2)1 

39130 DATA 8,8,0,0,98,0,32,16 
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DATA 41,38, 24,0,0,9,8;@ 
DATA 55,3,1,8,;0,0,0,0 

DATA 3,35, 35,51,43,58, 28, 24 
DATA 14,55,35,4,8;,;0,0,@ 
DATA @,48;,63,62, 16,16; 32,0 
DATA @,31,32,0,8,0,8,0 

DATA 8,63, 3, 32,32, 16,4, 32 
DATA @,32,68,18,18,5,5,5 


REM 3 

DATA 8,8,8,4,4,6,1,1 

DATA 8,8,90,8,@0,33,31,4 
DATA @,@, 32,36,37,63,62,8 


DATA @,8,8,7,23,56,9,0 

DATA 16,16, 24,56,56,56, 38; 14 
9298 DATA 5,37, 29;31,15,15;,23,16 
3388 REM 4 
3318 DATA 1;,1;,;90,0,0,0,8,0 
3320 DATA 4,4, 36,52,52,52, 68, 68 
9338 DATA 6,3;3,1515,1,1;1 
334@ DATA 8,4, 34, 26, 26, 26; 38, 38 
3935@ REM 5 
3368 DATA @,8,0,0,15,1,3;1 
3378 DATA 68,60,60,62,62,60,56,56 
9388 DATA 15,1,1,3,3,6,14,8 
3398 DATA 38, 38, 38, 38,6,12,4,24 
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KEYBOARD 
TUTOR 


If you want to know how fast your typing skills are, this 
program will find out for you. 

A letter will be displayed on the screen. As fast as you 
can, you've got to find that key and pressit. You've got 10 
goes, and your average over those 10 goes is your score. 
The aim, of course, is to get the lowest score. 


1@ REM KEYBOARD TUTOR 

2@ REM PETER SHAW/’DANIEL ELLIOT 

3@ PAPER @:INK 7:CLS 

4@ GOSUB 980@’? INTIAL 

5@ GOSUB 8000’ SETUP 

66 FOR LOOP=@ TO 3 

78 CLS 

88 PRINT 

38 PRINTTABC22)"SCORE “TH"OUT OF "LO 
1@@ PRINTTABC22)"SCORE "“TH"OUT OF "LO 
14{8-PLOT @;l517=PLO] 0, 2517 

12@ PLOT 1,1,1@:PLOT 1,2,18 

130 PLOT IOs Sy" F END” 

14@ PLOT16,6,"FIND:" 

15@ PLOT15,5,1@:PLOT15,6,1@ 

166 WAIT 100 

178 R¢=NID$(GUS,LOt+1,1) 

18@ PLOT18,11,R$ 

139@ PLOT18,12,R$ 

2@@ PLOT17,11,1@:PLOT17,12,1@ 

218 FOR SL=1 TO AW 

228 K$=KEY$:IF K$<>"" THEN GOTO 300 
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coe + 4 41 4 KEYBOARD R 4 
Ht «KEYBOARD TUTOR 


2308 NEXT SL 

240 AW=AW+14 

25@ PLOT 15,2@,"TOO SLOW" 

251 LET TA=TAt3@@ 

260 PLOT13, ale ANY KEY" :GETA$ :PLOT 
15, 20, " 

27@ NEXT LO 

288 GOTO 1900 

380 IF K$=R$ THEN GOTO 358 

318 PLOT 16,20, "WRONG’" 

311 LET TA=TAt250 

328 GOTO 260 

35@ PLOT 15,20, "CORRECT" 

368 PLOT 13,15,"GOT IT IN"+STR$CSL) 

378 AW=AW-10:TA=TAtTSL 

38@ TH=THtl 

338 GOTO 260 

338 STOP 

1808 CLS 

181@ PRINT:PRINTTABC22)"SCORE "TH"OUT OF 
"LO 

1920 PRINTTABC22)"SCORE “TH"OUT OF "LO 
1039 PLOT@;,1,17:PLOT@,2,17:PLOT1;1,1@:PL 

0T1,2,18 

184@ PRINT=:PRINT 

1@5@ PRINT :PRINT 

1@6@ PRINT" YOUR AVERAGE TIME WAS "TA714 

1870 PRINT 

1880 IF TA“1@<HI THEN HI=TA’1@:GOSUB 158 

7) 

1838 PRINT 

11@@ PRINT “LOWEST AVERAGE TIME:"HI 

111@ PRINT -:PRINT :=PRINT 

1128 PRINT"LOWEST TODAY "HI "BY "NAS 

1138 PRINT 
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114@ PRINT "PRESS ANY KEY TO PLAY AGAIN" 
115@ GET A$ 

1160 GOTO Sea 

15@@ PRINT "YOU HAVE ATTAINED THE LOWEST 
AVERAGE TODAY?" 

151@ INPUT “WHAT IS YOUR NAME" ;NA$ 

1528 RETURN 

8080 TH=8:TA=8 :AW=250 

8810 GUg="" 

8820 FOR A=1 TO 14 

8838 GU¢S=GU$+CHR$C CRNDC1)*26)+65) 

8040 NEXT 

83998 RETURN 

39000 HI=110:NA$="PETER" 

398018 AW=25¢ 

3038 TA=@ 

364@ CLS 

9858 PRINT 

3@6@ PRINT TABC24)"KEYBOARD TUTOR" 

3670 PRINT TABC24) "KEYBOARD TUTOR" 

3@8@ PLOT @,1,20:PLOT@; 2,20 

39836 PLOT 1;1,;14:PLOT1,2,14 

3188 PRINT:PRINT :PRINT 

3118 PRINT “ You must find the key disp 
layed on" 

9120 PRINT"the screen as fast as possibl 


it 


e, 


9138 PRINT 

914@ PRINT" The letter will only be dis 
played" 

915@ PRINT" for a short while, and the fa 
ster you" 


916@ PRINT"get it, the lower your averag 
e time" 
39170 PRINT"becomes, ” 
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PRINT 
PRINT" You have ten goes per game, 


PRINT 
PRINT 


~PRINTTABC21)"PRESS A KEY TO PLAY" 


GET AS 
RETURN 
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CHARACTER 
DESIGNER 


User Defined Graphics on the Oric are not easy things to 
do without a programming aid. 
Here isthe program youneed. It willhelp youtocreate, 


and manipulate, UDGs easily. 
There are instructions as to your commands within the 
program. 
1@ REM CHARACTER DESIGNER 
28 REM PETER SHAW 1984 
38 PRINT CHR$C(6) ;CHR$C173 ;CHREC 28) 
4@ GOSUB 9800 
5@ GOSUB 8802 
68 GOSUB 7802 
7@ PLOT 18,2,"PRESENT CHARACTER GRAPHICS 
80 t=3:FOR A=] TO 89x2 STEP 32 
98 L=L+] 
10@ PLOT 8,L,L-2:PLOT 9,L,MID$C(P$,A, 30) 
118 NEXT 
128 REM NAIN LOOP 
138 A=] :B=1 
135 CHSQ=SCRNCPCA;B,13,PCA,B, 23) 
15@ PLOT PCA;B,1),PCA,B,2),126 
155 IF CHSQ=126 THEN PLOTPCA,B;1);PCA;B; 
2), 32 
160 FOR LO=1 TO 8:NEXT 
17@ PLOT PCA;,B;1),PCA;B;2);CHSQ 
18@ IF DEEKC783)=48351 AND A>1 THEN A=A- 
1:GOSUB 19a@ 
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198 IF DEEK(783)=48319 AND B<8 THEN B=Bt 
1:GOSUB 12922 
208 IF DEEK(783)3=48375 AND B>1 THEN B=B- 
1:GOSUB 12982 
21@ IF DEEK(783)=48255 AND A<6 THEN A=At 
1:GOSUB 1982@2 
22@ IF DEEK(783)=47611 AND CCA,BJ=@ THEN 
GOTO 2428 
238 IF DEEK(783)=47611 THEN CCA,B)J=@:PLO 
T PCA,B,1),PCA,B,2),")"2G0S 
UB 1988 
248 IF DEEK(783)=48831 AND C(A,B)=1 THEN 
GOTO 268 
250 IF DEEK(783)=48831 THEN CCA;,;BJ=1-:PLO 
T PCA;,B,1),PCA,B,2),126:GOS 
UB 1808 
260 IF DEEK(783)=48891 THEN GOSUB 6928 
27@ IF DEEK(783)=48631 THEN GOSUB 58aa 
295 IF DEEK(783)=47743 THEN GOSUB 2880 
3@@ GOTO 135 
1888 PING 
1885 WAIT 3 
1012 PLAY 8,8,8,2 
1@2@ RETURN 
2@0@ GOSUB 19@@:FOR F=1 TO 6:FOR G=1 TO 
8 
2018 C(F,G)=8 
202@ NEXT :NEXT 
2838 GOSUB 8aaa 
204@ RETURN 
5@@8 GOSUB 10@@:GET K$:PLOT 3,26, "WHICH 
CHARCTER ?" 
5818 GETAS 
5028 IF As<"s" OR AS>"z" THEN GOTO 5212 
5825 PLOT 3,26,A$+"? ARE YOU SURE?" 
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3826 GETBS$:IF B$="n" THEN GOTO 5158 
9838 FOR F=]1 TO 8:U=@ 

59040 IF CC1,F) THEN V=U+32 

3658: IF CC2;F 3): THEN V=U+16 

9868 IF CC3,;F) THEN U=Ut+8 

5@70 IF CC4,F) THEN U=U+4 

96806 IF CCS5,;F) THEN U=U+2 

3@3@ IF CC6,F) THEN U=U+] 

5120 POKE(46880+ CASCCASIX8I+F-1),V 


53138 NEXT 

3150 PLOT 3,26," . 
5168 RETURN 

6088 GOSUB 1080:GET F$ 

601@ PLOT 3,26, "WHICH CHARACTER ?" 
6820 GET A$ 

6038 IF AS<"S" OR AS"zZ" THEN 6820 
6848 PLOT 3,26,A$+"? ARE YOU SURE ?" 
6050 GET X$:]F X$="n* THEN GOTO 6308 
6860 GOSUB 2880 


6876 FOR F=1 TO 8 

6080 U=PEEK((46080+ (ASCCASIXKBI+F-1)) 

6890 IF U>=32 THEN CC1,F)=1-U=U-32 

6100 IF U>=16 THEN CC2,F)=1] :U=U-16 

6118 IF U>=8 THEN CC3,F)=1] :U=U-8 

612@ IF U>=4 THEN CC4;,F)=1 :U=U-4 
6130 IF U>=2 THEN CCS;,F)=1] :U=U-2 
614@ IF U>=1] THEN CC(6;,F)=] :U=U-]1 

615@ NEXT F 

6168 GOSUB 88aa 

6170 FOR F=1 TO 8 

6188 FOR G=1 TO 6 

619@ IF CCG,;FJ=1 THEN PLOT Gtl,Ft1,126 
6200 NEXT =NEXT 

638@ PLOT 3,26," 

631@ RETURN 

7066 FOR A=15 TO 22 

7018 PLOT 5;A;17:PLOT 34,A,16 
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SEETHER connor oasoun TUTTE 


7020 NEXT A 
7638 PLOT 5,14,19:PLOT 34,14,16 
7040 PLOT 13,14,8 
7@5@ PLOT 16,14,"M EN U" 
7@6@ PLOT 9,16, "CURSOR CARROW) KEYS =" 
7070 PLOT 9,17, "MOVE CHARACTER CURSOR" 
7088 PLOT 9,18,"G-GET CHAR:P-PUT CHAR" 
70398 PLOT 9,19, "S-SET:R-RESET :C-CLEAR" 
?11@ RETURN 
8Q@@@ PLOT 15,1," ((C¢(CC" 
8@1@ PLOT 1,2, ":}})})}" 
8@2@ PLOT 1,3, ":})}})}" 
8Q@3Q PLOT 1,4, ":}}}}}}" 
8848 PLOT 1,5, ":1}}}3333" 
B8@5@ PLOT 1,6, "i}}}}}}" 
8868 PLOT 1,7; "1})})3})" 
8878 PLOT 1,8, ":1}}}3)}" 
8080 PLOT 1,9, ":}}}}}3" 
8898 RETURN 
9808 PAPER @:INK 6:CLS 
9818 P$="" 
9820 FOR A=33 TO 122 
9@RB P$=P$+CHRSCAJ+" " 
9848 NEXT A 
3656 DIM C(6,8):DIM PC(6,8, 2) 
3860 FOR A=] TO 6:FOR B=] TO 8 
39878 CCA,B)J=0:P(A,B,1)=At1:P(A,B,2)=Bt] 
39888 NEXTB:NEXTA 
3038 FOR A=(46088+(123k8)) TO (46088+(12 
5x8) +7) 
31@@ READ U:POKE A,U:NEAT A 
311@ RETURN 
3126 DATA @,0,0,0,8,8,0,63 
39138 DATA 15,13;13;15131,1;1 
314@ DATA 1,1;1,;15,1;1;,1,63 
9998 PRINTDEEK(?783) :GOTO3998 
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KALETDOSCOPE 


In the middle of all this shooting of aliens and horse rac- 


here is a short pattern program which uses the FILL 


ing, 

and CURSET commands to create a pleasing colour 
display. 

1@ REM KALEDIESCOPE [I] 


20 
38 
40 
58 
62 
7@ 
80 
85 
86 
30 
18a 
11a 
128 
138 
158 


REM PETER SHAW 1983 
PAPER@ :HIRES 
X=INTCRNDC1)*119)+1 
Y=INTCRNOC1)X39)+1 
C=INTCRNDC1)X7)+1 
CURSET12@-X, 10@-Y, 1 
FILL1,1,C 
CURSET1]2@-X, 100+Y, 1 
FILL1,1,C 
CURSET120+X, 10@-Y, 1 
CURSET125-X, 180-Y, 1 
CURSET12@+xX, 10@+Y, 1 
CURSET125-X, 18@+tY, | 
IFRNODC13>.939THENHIRES 
GOTO4@ 


The idea of this game is quite simple: escape. 
Youare inthe top left-hand corner ofthe maze, and you 
must get to the bottom right-hand corner. 
You move round the maze using the following controls: 
N — North 
S— South 
W — West 
E — East 
Q — Quit 


1@ REM 3D MAZE ESCAPE 
2@ REM PETER SHAW/DANIEL ELLIOT 198374 
25 DINNC18@,; 4) :-LO=2000 
38 GOSUBS@@8’ INTIAL 
4@ GOSUB88@8’MAZE SET-UP 
5@ REM MAIN LOOP 
6@ RO=] 
78 GOSUBS@G0’ DRAW 
73 IFRO=NAX1@THEN6GOO 
76 MO=MO+] 
88 GETAS 
38 IFA$<>"N"ANDAS$ <> "S"ANDAS$ <> "E'ANDAS <> " 
W'" ANDAS > "Q" THENS@ 
18@ IFAS="N"ANDMCRO; 1J=@THENPRINT"NO EX] 
T NORTH" -GOTO8@ 
118 IFA$="N"THENRO=MNCRO; 1) :GOTO72 
120 IFAS="S"ANDMNCRO; 2)=@THENPRINT"NO EX] 
T SOUTH" -GOTO8@ 
73 


138 IFA¢S="S"THENRO=MNCRO; 2) -GOTO72 
14@ IFAS="E"ANDMCRO,; 3)=@THENPRINT"NO EX] 
T EAST" :GOTO88 
15@ IFA$="E" THENRO=NCRO; 3) :-GOTO7 
168 IFAS="W"ANDMCRO,4)=Q@THENPRINT"NO EX] 
T WEST" :GOTO8@ 
17@ IFAS="W" THENRO=MNCRO, 4) :GOTO728 
18@ PRINT"“ARE YOU SURE CY/NJ?" 
19@ GETB$ 
200 IF BS="Y"THEN3@ 
220 GOTO82 
5888 HIRES 
5818 CURSET@,@,; 3 :DRAW4@, 40; 1 :DRAWI59,@, 1 
*DRAW4@, -48, 1 
5820 CURSET@, 199,3:DRAW4@,; -4@, 1 :DRAWI59, 
Q, 1 :DRAW4@, 42, | 
5838 CURSET4@, 48, 3:DRAW@, 119, 1 
5@4@ CURSET199,4@,3:DRAW@,119,;1 
5@5@ IFNCRO,1)<>@THENCURSET1@5, 40, 3:DRAW 
-10,-30@, 1 -DRAW4@, @, 1 -DRAW-1 
9,30,1 
5866 IFMCRO; 2) <>@THENCURSET1@5, 159,3:DRA 
W-10,3@, 1 :DRAW4@,@, 1:DRAW-]1 
9,-38,1 
5070 IFNCRO; 3) <>@THENCURSET199, 84, 3:DRAW 
30,-1@, 1 :-DRAW@, 48, 1 :DRAW-39 
»-10,1 
5@8@ IFMCRO, 4) <>@THENCURSET4@, 84, 3:DRAW- 
38,-19,1:DRAW@, 48, 1 -DRAW32, 
-18;1 
5838 RETURN 
6806 TEXT 
6218 PRINT -:PRINT 
6020 PRINT" YOU’ VE ESCAPED IN ONLY "MNO"MO 
VES8" 
14 


6038 PRINT 

6048 IFMO<LOTHENLO=MO 

685@ PRINT"QUICKEST ESCAPE TODAY "LO 

6868 PRINT:PRINT :PRINT:PRINT 

6878 PRINT" PRESS ANY KEY TO PLAY A 

GAIN" 

6880 GETA$ 

6898 GOTO308 

6333 STOP 

8008 FORB=1TOMAX198 

8818 C=@:1FB> 1@THENC=B-18 

8628 M(B, 1)=C 

8030 C=@:1F(B-1)7180 INTCCB-1)718) THENC= 

B=] 

8848 M(B,4)=C 

8850 C=O: IFB<CMA-1)*1@THENC=B+19 

8068 MCB; 2)=C 

8870 C=0:1FB710<> INT(B71@) THENC=Brtl 

8888 MCB, 3)=C 

8898 NEXTB 

818@ FORA=11T089 

8118 IF RNDC1J>.STHEN8200 

8120 RD=INTCRNDC1)*4)t1 

8130 MCA; RDIJ=8 

814@ IFRD=1THENMCA-18; 2)=8 

815@ IFRD=2THENMNCAt1@, 1)=8 

816@ IFRD=3THENMCAt1, 4)=8 

8178 IFRD=4THENMCA-1,3)=@ 

8200 NEXTA 

8210 RETURN 

9888 MO=@:PAPER@:INK6:TEXT-:CLS 

9818 PRINTCHR$(12):PRINT -PRINTCHRS$(4) 

9828 PRINTCHR$(27) 5"J" ;CHRSC27) 5°A 
3D MAZE ESCAPE" 

3838 PRINTCHRS$(43) 


15 


SEE ons cms ron vom onc_ SFT 


3046 PLOT@,@,20:PLOT@,6, 20 

3056 PLOT2,1,23:PLOT37,1,16 

386@ PLOT2,5,23:PLOT37,5,16 

9878 PLOT4,2,23:PLOT35, 2,16 

3088 PLOT4,4,23:PLOT35,;4,16 

9898 PLOT6,; 3, 23:PLOT33, 3,16 

3188 PRINT:PRINT :PRINT 

9118 JINPUT"How dig do you want the maze 
to be";MA . 

391280 IFMA>1@ORMA<2THENPRINT"CMAZE SI2E M 
UST BE BETWEEN 2 AND 19)": 


GOTO3118 
313@ PRINT:PRINT:?PRINT =PRINT 


314@ PRINT" PREPARE FOR ESCAPE? 8 


315@ RETURN 


ami | UTC 


Pit ttl. & 


Eee” 
3 = a 4 Oe 


4 
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GUESS 
GRANNY’S 
AGE 


Can you guess the age of Grandma? Instructions for this 
program are in the game. 


1@ REM GUESS GRANMNA’S AGE 
20 REM PETER SHAW 1983 
3@ GOSUBS@@8’ INSTRUCTIONS 
4@ AGE=INTCRND(C1)X58)+5@ 
45 FORGU=1T05S 
58 GOSUB 8288 
6@ PRINT:PRINT:PRINT:PRINT :?PRINT :PRINT 
7@ PRINT" GUESS NUMBER:"GU 
828 PRINT 
39@ INPUT"How old is Granma"3J 
1Q@@ IF J=AGTHENGOTO1988 
11@ IFJ<AGTHENPRINT:PRINT"? I?m oider tha 
n that child’?,” 
12@ IFJDOAGTHENPRINT:PRINT"? I?m not that 
olde" 
139 PRINT:PRINT 
14@ PRINT" PRESS ANY KEY TO CONTIN 
UE" 
15@ GETK$ 
16@ NEXTGU 
17@ PRINT:PRINT 
188 PRINT" You didn’t get it child,” 
19@ PRINT"I remember now, J’?m "AG 
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SETTER, wow oma ron voor one SFEFEEEEEEES 


288 GOTO 1288 
1@@@ PRINT:PRINT"GOT IT8" 
1818 PRINT"It only took you "GU" guesses, 


1208 PRINT:PRINT?:PRINT" PRESS ANY KE 
y TO PLAY AGAIN" 

1218 GETK$ 

122@ RUN 

5888 GOSUB8888 

5018 PRINT:PRINT :PRINT:PRINT :PRINT" Gr 
anma is getting on a bit now," 

5828 PRINT"“and in her old age she has {a 

rgotten” 

5838 PRINT"Jjust how old she is." 

5@4@ PRINT 

5058 PRINT" You have five guesses in w 

hich to" 

5968 PRINT"guess Granma’s age.” 

5@7?@ PRINT 

5888 PRINT” Granma will give you clues 
as to” 

5@9@ PRINT"how close you are to her age, 


51@8@ PRINT :PRINT :PRINT 
3118 PRINT" PRESS ANY KEY TO CONTINUE 


5128 GETA$ 

313@ RETURN 

8080 PAPER@:INK6:CLS 

8018 PRINTCHR$(12) ;CHR$(4) :PRINT ?PRINT 

8820 PRINTCHR$(27) 3"J" 5CHRS(27) 35"A 
GUESS GRANMA’S AGE" 

8838 PRINTCHRS$(4) 

8048 PLOT@,1,17:PLOT9,6,; 17 

8858 RETURN 
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WUMPI 
ESCAPE 


There are a couple of foul-smelling wumpi in the cave 
system you have entered. You must shoot them with your 
magic arrows or they will get you. 

You must also avoid the bottomless pits, and the super- 
bats who will carry you away and drop you ina random 
location. 

The caves are numbered from 1-100 ina 10 x 10 grid. 
Happy Wumpus Hunting! 


1@ REM WUMPI ESCAPE 

2@ REM ALASTAIR GOURLAY/’PETER SHAW 
3@ CLS:INK@:DIMPTC18@) 

4@ DEF FN RCXJ=INTCRNDC1)%X) 


S@ P=1:MA=5 

6@ NP=FNR(5)+3 -FORN=1 TOP :PTCNJ=FNRC9S9) +2 
*=NEXT 

7@ W1=FNR(99)+2 :W2=FNRC99)+2:]FW1=W2THEN 
70 

88 REM MAIN LOOP 

3@ TM=TN+.5 

1@@ PAPERFNR(5)+3:PRINTCHR$C12) "CAVE "P, 
"TIME "TA'MIN, " 


118 PRINT:PRINT"MAGIC ARROWS: "MA 

12@ IFABSCW1-P) <> 1ANDABSCW1-P) <> 1@ANDABS 
(W2-P) <> LANDABS (W2-P3) <> 10TH 

EN35@ 

13@ PRINT:PRINT" THERE IS A WUMPUS NEARBY 
pt 


14@ PRINT:PRINT"FIRE AN ARROW CY/“N)?" 
79 


<SEETTEETEE wens cmesvon vom onc {FFFEEEEESS 


15@ GETAS:IFAS<> "Y"ANDAS <> "N" THEN1I5@ 

16@ JFAS="N"THEN45@ 

17@ INPUT “Where to" 3CN 

188 MA=MA-1 

19@ IFABSCCN-P) <> 1ANDABSCCN-P) <> 1@THENPR 
INT"CAN? T SHOOT HERE" :GOTO] 

72 

20@ IFW] <>CNANDW2<>CNTHENCLS :PRINT ?PRINT 
7 YOU MISSED IT8":GOTO45 

7) 

218 JFW1=CNTHENW1=-100 

228 IFW2=CNTHENW2=- 180 

232 CLS:PRINT:PRINT" YOU KILLED A WUMPUS? 
" :FORN=170200 :MUSIC1,3, (N72 

@)+1,10 

248 NEXT:PLAY@,G,0,90 

250 JFW1<>-]1@G@0ORW2 <>-1@QTHEN452 

268 PRINT:PRINT:PRINT" YOU HAVE SURUIVED 
WITH "“2@-TM'MINUTES LEFT" 

270 PRINT:PRINT" ANOTHER GAME?" 

288 GETAS: IFAS <> "N"ANDAS$ <> "Y" THEN280 
290 IFAS="N"THENPAPER? : INK@:CLS :END 

388 RUN 

358 FORN=1TOP 

368 IFABSCPTCNJ-PJ <> 1ANDCPTCNIJ-PJ <> 1@THE 
N382 

37@ PRINT" IT’S DRAUGHTY HERE, PITS NEARB 
Y" :GOTO45@ 

388 NEXT 

398 IFFNRC383}>@THEN452 

400 PRINT"SUPERBATS HABE CARRIED YOU AWA 
Y8e" sFORA=18T0128 

418 MUSICI,3,A/1@, 10:NEXT :PLAY@,0@,0,0 
42@ CN=FNR(19@)+] > IFCN=PTHEN422 

438 P=CN:PRINT" THEY DROPPED YOU IN CAVE 
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ca WUMPI ESCAPE JRESESeEeeeeee 


"P:FORA=] TO3@Q0 -NEXT 

448 GOTOS82 

45@ IF MA=@ THEN62 

46@ INPUT"Where to now" ;CN 

47@ IFCN<1ORCN> 1@@ORABS(CCN-PJ) <> 1ANDABS (CC 
N-P) <>) 1@THENGOTO78@ 

488 P=CN 

5@Q@ FORN=1 TOP: IFP=PTCN)J THENS6@ 

52@ NEXT 

538 JFTM=2QTHEN6QQ 

54@ JFW1=PORW2=P THENS8@ 

55@ GOTO 38 

S56@ PRINT:PRINT" YOU FELL DOWN A PITS28" 
578 GOTO 270 

588 PRINT:PRINT" YOU WERE EATEN BY A WUMP 
USggg" 

598 GOTO 278 

680 PRINT:PRINT" YOU RAN OUT OF TIMES8" 
618 GOTO 272 

62@ PRINT:"PRINT" YOU HAVE NO MORE MAGIC 
ARROWS 22" 

630 GOTO 278 

7@@ PRINT" YOU CAN’T GO THERE" 

718 GOTO 458 
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Ht MORE G. Eee eee 
Coo t+ HOMES FOR TOUR OBIS ttt 


LEMONADE 
BUSINESS 


In this John Messer program you and your friends must 
try your hand at selling bottles of lemonade in a holiday 
resort on the south coast. 

You have to buy instock, as well as advertising posters 
so that you can let the tourists know you are in business. 
Bearing in mind the amount of advertising and the 
weather, you must then decide on aselling price for your 
lemonade per bottle. 

The results of the day's trading are then displayed and 
the next player can have a go. You decide how many 
days you want to play for at the start of the game. 


18 
20 
38 
B4 
42 
58 
TP$ 
55 
68 
70 
82 
38 
180 


tle, 


118 


REM LEMONADE BUSINESS 
REM JOHN MESSER 1981 
REM CONVERTED FOR ORIC BY D.ELLIOT 13 


GOSUB 888@ 
FORG=1 TOD :FORA=1TOPL > IFPCAJ <STHENPRIN 


ach,” 


120 


CAJ"-SKINT&" :GOTO35@ 

CLS 

PRINT"It’?s “P$CAJ"*s turn,” 

PRINT 

PRINT"DAY "G,"“ASSETS _"PCAIJI71@0 
PRINT 

PRINT "Lemonade costs you Sp per bot 
PRINT"Advertising posters cost 15p e 
PRINT :GOSUB1 882 
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13@ PRINT"How many bottles of Lemonade d 


eo you want 3 

14@ INPUTL 

15@ IFL*XS>PCAJORL <@THEN1 48 

16@ PRINT:PCAJ=PCAJ-LX5S 

178 PRINT"“How many advertising posters d 
o you want "3 

18@ INPUT U 

19@ IFUX15>PCAJORU<@THEN18@ 

2@@ PRINT :PCAJ=PCAJ-UX15S 

221 INPUT “What is your retail price "3S 


218 FORJ=17T020@0 -NEXT 
220 PRIN] 'S=##$S$S SSS SSS 5S S55 SSS SRS eSSee 
238 S=INTCCRNDC1IXCU/SPJJ+CUXINTCRNDC1IX 
WCJ)7SP)) 
24@ IFS>LTHENS=L 
258 TU=SXSP 
26@ PR=TU-CCL*5)+CUX15)) 
276 PRINT “SALES:"S 
288 PRINT “TURNOVER: _"TU7120, 
238 IFPR>@THENPRINT' PROF IT:?_"PR7188 
388 IFPR<=@THENPRINT"LOSS:_"ABSCPRI7100 
318 PCAI=PCAI+TU 
328 PRINT 
338 PRINT P$(AJ"’s assets stand at _"PCA 
)7180 
34@ PRINT 
35@ PRINT"PRESS ANY KEY TO CONTINUE" 
360 GETAS 
370 CLS:NEXTA 
388 NEXTG 
3398 PRINT"END OF GAME:” 
400 W=8:WH=0 
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EEE woe cas ron vom onc SHEFFIELD 


41@ FORA=1TOPL 

415 PRINT P$(AJ,"_"PCAI7100 

42@ IFPCAJ>WHTHENWH=PCA) :W=A 

438 NEXT 

44@ PRINT 

45@ PRINT “THE WINNER IS “P$C(W3" WITH _" 
P(WI7188 

46@ PING 

47@ PRINT 

480 PRINT 

49@ PRINT"PRESS ANY KEY FOR ANOTHER GAME 


uw 


5868 GETA¢:RUN 

1800 WC=INTCRNDC1)*40) 

1018 PRINT"The weather today is "; 

1920 IFWC<1@THENPRINT“cold and wet," -:RET 
URN 

1030 JFWC<2@THENPRINT"dull, but dry,":RE 
TURN 

1848 IFWC<3@THENPRINT"warm and cool.” :RE 
TURN 

1850 IFWC<37THENPRINT"hot and sunny," ?RE 
TURN 

1968 PRINT"scorching," 

1878 RETURN 

8800 PAPER@:INK3:CLS 

8010 INPUT“HOW MANY PLAYERS ARE THERE" 5P 
L 


8820 IFPL<2THENPRINT" YOU CAN’? T HAVE “PL" 
PLAYERS!" :GOTO8018 


8838 DIMPC(PL) :DIMPSC(PL) 
8848 FORA=1TOPL 

8845 PCAJ=200 

88580 CLS 
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EEE, umomorenoes — S-ERTEEED 


8860 PRINT'What is the name of player nu 
mber “A 

807@ INPUT PS$CA) 

8898 NEXT 

8108 CLS 

8119 INPUT“How many days do you want to 


play for "30 

812@ JFD<ITHENPRINT“ You can’t piay for “ 
D"days%" :GOTO8119 

8138 RETURN 


CEEEEEEEEETEP” mons cams ron vour onic CFEFEFEEFESS 
APOLLO ORIC 


The 


object of this game is to land your spaceship, Apollo 


34, on the surface of Mars. 
Use the cursor keys to move your ship left and right. 


You 


are aiming for the landing site with the flashing ar- 


rows beneath it. 


1a 
28 
3 
42 
5@ 
55 
6@ 
70 
82 
38 
180 
118 
120 
138 
14 
158 
588 
581 
318 
520 
338 
548 
358 
568 
68a 
618 


REM APOLLO ORIC 
REM DANIEL ELLIOT/“PETER SHAW 1983 
GOSUB 3080 
GOSUB 8880 
GOSUB 7888 
PLOT3,26,"SCORE “tMIDSCSTRECSC), 2) 
PLOTY,;%," " 
IFDEEK (783) =48635ANDY> 2THENY=Y-1 
IFDEEK C783)=48631 ANDY <36THENY=Yt1 
X=Xt ] 
PLOTY,%, "ab" 
IF X=24ANDY=CXTHENS@SG 
IFX=24THEN68G 
FORP=1T025 
NEXT 
GOTO62 
INK] 
PLOT13,3,"LEVEL COMPLETED" 


PLOT1@,6, "PREPARE FOR NEXT LEVEL" 
X=TI]:TI=TI+2:1FTI=24THENT 1=22 
SC=SC+(50-TI)*2 

Y=28 

FORA=1T010@:PING:NEXT 

GOTOS@ 

EXPLODE 


PLOTY,24,"i5" 
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628 FORA=1T01@@ :NEXT 
63@ PLOTY, 24, "kl" 

648 FORA=1T018@:NEXT 

650 PLOTY, 24, "mn" 

668 FORA=1T018@:NEXT 

678 PLOTY-3,24,"h9d_ cef" 

688 PLOT15,3, "CRASH$" 

69@ PLOT4,6,"YOU MANAGED TO SCORE "“+MID$ 
CSTR$(SC),2)+" POINTS" 

695 GETAS 

788 PLOT4,1@,"PRESS ANY KEY FOR ANOTHER 
GAME " 

71@ GETAS 

722 GOTO4@ 

7@8Q0 PAPER@:INK3:CLS 

7818 PLOT, 24,1 

7028 FORA=1T038 

7038 CH=INTCRND(13*4)+101 

784@ PLOTA, 24,CH 

7@5@ NEXT 

7@6@ PLOT1,25,17 

787@ CX=INTCRNDC1)X30)+6 

7088 PLOTCX-1,24,"d_ ec" 

7@9@ PLOTCX, 25, "**" :PLOTCX-1,25,12 
7188 PLOT1,26,1? 

7118 RETURN 

8088 SC=8:TI=2 

8818 X=8:Y=20 

8828 RETURN 

8998 STOP 

9@@8 FORA=(46088+ (ASC("a"IkB)ITOC46G8O+C 
ASCC"n")k8)+7) 

9818 READU:POKEA, U:NEXT 

9020 HI=0:PRINTCHR$(6) ;CHR$(17) 
9838 RETURN 
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3040 
3858 
3062 
3872 
3088 
30398 
3180 
3118 
3128 
3138 
3140 
39150 
3168 
3176 


DATA, 11,23, 47;47;63; 48, 32 
DATAS6,68,62,63,63,63,3;1 
DATAZ,@,8,0,3,7,15,63 
DATAG, 8,98, 32,48, 48, 60,63 
DATA@®,@,1,19,59,59, 63,63 
DATAG, @,8,40,33,59,63,63 
DATA, 8, 24,62, 63,63,63,63 
DATA, @, 16,58, 63,63,63,63 
DATA2;5,12,9, 38,18, 48; 32 
DATAG, 48,52, 20,29,50,1,51 
DATAG,5,9,9, 38, 18,8, 32 
DATAG, 8, 38,16, 21,34,1,9 
DATAG;,@,0,9;,80;, 18,8, 32 
DATAG,8,0,16,4,08,1,8 
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COLLECT????? 


The idea of this game is to collect letters to make up the 
requested word. 

When the program is run the screen will fill with letters 
and then at the top of the screen the message 
‘COLLECT...’ will appear, followed by a short pause. 

The word which you are required to make will then be 
printed on the screen and you will have to rush around 
collecting the letters, in the correct order. 

Use the cursor controls to move the asterisk. 


1Q@ REM COLLECT ????°? 

28 REM P,SHAW/D,ELLIOT 1984 

38 GOSUB8928 

42 GOSUBSIBG2 

58 GOSUB7208 

6@ PLOT3,9@,"COLLECT..." 

7@ WAIT2@:CO=O 

?3 T]=208 

88 PLOT13,@,W$ 

Be PEOIP LS P23." ** 

95 TI=TI-1:PLOT3, 25,MID$SC(STRECTII,2)+" " 
36 IFTJ=@THEN1 908 

108 IFDEEKC783)=48351ANDP1>2THENPI1~P1-1 

118 IFDEEK(7283)=4825S5ANDP 1 <36THENP1=P1+1 
128 IFDEEKC783)=48375ANDP2> 3THENP2=P2-1 

130 JFDEEKC783)=48319ANDP2<¢24THENP2=P2?1 
14@ H$=CHR$SCSCRNCP1,P2)) 

145 PLOTP1],P2, "x" 

15@ IFH#$<>MIDSCWS$,CO+], 1 JANDHS<>" "THEN 
80a 

16@ IFH$<>" “THENCO=COt+] :PLOT24,9,LEFTSC 
WS, COJ >SHOOT 
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170 IFCO=LENCWS$)THEN2@00 
188 GOTOS@ 


12@0 
1012 
1920 


CLS 
EXPLODE 
PRINT-PRINT"OH DEAR, YOU MADE A BOO 


-Boo3" 


1830 

"SC 
1834 
1@35 
1840 
PLAY 
105@ 
2880 
2010 
2020 
7282 
7810 
7020 
7838 
7040 
7858 
7268 
7870 
7080 
7838 
7180 
7118 
7128 
8800 
800) 
82882 
8018 
3888 
3812 


PRINT:PRINT" YOU DID MANAGE TO SCORE 


IFKEY$<>"" THEN1@34 

GETA$S 

PRINT:PRINT:PRINT"PRESS ANY KEY TO 
AGAIN" 

GETA$ :PRINTCHR$(6) ;CHR$C17) > RUN 
PING 

SC=SC+18+TI 

GOTO42 

CLS :FORL=1TOLENCWS ) 
X=INTCRNDC1)*35)+2 
Y=INTCRNDC13*20)+3 
IFSCRNCX,; YJ <> 32THENGOTO7810 
PLOTX, Y,MIDSCWS$,L,; 13 

NEXT 

FORA=1TO028 

*=INTCRNDC1)X35)+2 
Y=INTCRNDC13*20)+3 
IFSCRNCX, Y) <> 32THENGOTO7870 
PLOTX, Y, CHR#¢CINTCRNDC1)*26)+65) 
NEXT 

RETURN 

CLS :SC=@:C$="" 

PAPER4 ? INK? 

PRINTCHR$(6) ;CHRSC17) 
P1=10:P2=14:RETURN 

RESTORE :FORA=1 TOINTCRNDC1)*15)+1 
READWS$ :NEXT >-RE TURN 
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9828 DATASILVER, GOLD, TREASURE 
9232 DATACOINS, GAMES; BASKETS 
9848 DATAORIC,NAMES, COMPUTERS 
985@ DATAPENS, BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
9868 DATATAPES, KEYBOARDS, ALL 
99399 PRINTDEEK(783) :GoTOS93S33 
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cH MORE GAMES FOR YOUR onc 
NESSIE 


Based loosely around the idea of ‘Duckshoot’, this is my 
favourite program, from a programming point of view, in 
the book. 

You have 30 missiles with which you must hit Nessie. 
Nessie is not an easy creature to get, however, as she 
submerges herself as she goes along. Obviously youcan 
only hit her when she is showing above the water. 

Use the left and right cursor keys, and use the space 
bar to fire. 


44, 


—- 


aK 


J\Se 


1@ REM NESSIE 

26 REM PETER SHAW 13984 

38 GOSUB 93888 

4@ GOSUB 8888 

5@ GOSUB 72828 

6@ IFST=@THENAS=S$ 

7@ IFST=SORST=1@THENAS=LEFT$C(S¢$,CO-l])t"m 
ee 

88 IFST=60RST=STHENAS=LEFT$(S$,CO-1)t" is 


kjkl " 

930 IFST=7ORST=8THENAS$=LEFTS$CS$,CO-l)+"ef 
gfgh " 

1@@ JFST=]1@THENST=-] 

11@ ST=STtl 


12@ CO=CO-] :IFCO<1 THENCO=32 

13@ PLOT1,7;,A$ 

14@ PLOTX-1,20," abc " 

15@ IFDEEK(C783)=SPANDF [=@THENF ]=1:Y1=13: 
X1=Xt1:M]=MI-1 > 2AP 

160 JFFI=1THENY1]=Y1-1:PLOTX1,Y1,"d":PLOT 
lig Tig 

178 IFY1=7ANDCX%1=COORX1=CO+1ORX1=CO+20RX 
1=CO+30RX1=CO+4O0RX1=CO+SJTH 

EN5@Q@ 

180 JFY1=6THENY1=19:FI=@:PLOTX1,6," ":IF 
MI =@THEN1 000 

‘98 IFDEEK(C783)=LEANDX> 4THENX=xX- 1 

280 IFDEEKC783)=RIANDX<34THENX=X+ 1 

21@ PLOT@,26,LEFTS(M$,MIJ+" " 

228 GOTO 60 

SOB IFST<6THEN182 

51@ EXPLODE 

52@ PLOTCO,7," 

538 SC=SC+1a8 

54@ PLOT1,1,1:PLOT2,1, "SCORE "+MID$C(STR$ 
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(SC), 2) 

558 GOTOS@ 

1808 CLS:PING 

101@ PRINT 

182@ PRINT" YOUR SCORE :"SC 

1@3@ PRINT 

184@ IFSCOHITHENHI=SC 

1958 PRINT"HIGHEST TODAY :"HI 

1@6@ PRINT 

1878 GETK$ 

1@8@ PRINT"PRESS A KEY TO PLAY AGAIN" 
1898 GETA$ 

1188 GOTO428 

63398 STOP 

7QQ@ FORA=8TOS :PLOT@,A, 22:PLOT1;,A,@:NEXT 
7818 FORA=6T024 :PLOT@,A; 2@:PLOT1,A,@:NEX 
. 

7820 PLOT@, 26,LEFTS(M$,M1):PLOT31, 26, "MI 
SSILES" 

7@30 RETURN 

8888 PAPER@:INK7:CLS 

8810 SC=@ :X=20 ?:SP=48382 

8820 A=" 


8038 CO=1 :ST=@:LE=48351 :RI=48255 

8048 M]=38 

8Q58 M$="dddddddddddddddddddddddddddddd" 
BQ55 S$=" 

8868 RETURN 

9088 FORA=(46888+(ASCC"a" )XBIITOCF6O8Bt C 
ASCC"n" JXBI+7) 

39818 READU:POKEA; U:NEXT 

982@ HI]=O:PRINTCHR$(17) ;CHRS(6) 5 

93830 RETURN 
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39186 DATA@,8,8,7,24,51,51,51 
9118 DATA@,8@,63,31,11,63,63,63 
9128 DATAG,98,90,56,54,61,61,61 
3138 DATAI2, 22, 22,47,47;47547;47 
9148 DATA28,52,62,38,15;7;7;,3 
9158 DATAG,@,3,12,31,63,68,56 
316@ DATAG,@,48, 68,62,63,15;,7 
3178 DATAQ,2,2,6,28,68,56,48 
9188 DATAG,8,8,28,52,62,38,15 
9198 DATAG,8,0,0,0,3,;12,31 
9208 DATAG,9,0,0,8,48,68,62 
3218 DATAG,@,0,0,2,2,6,;28 

9220 DATAG,9,8,0,8,0,28,52 
39238 DATAG,8,0,0,80,0,98,2 

99939 PRINTDEEK(783) :GOTOS333 


EERE mows ous ron om one SEES 


SURPRIZE 
PROGRAM 


To finish this collection of programs we have a surprize 
listing. It's not a game, just a program for the sake of pro- 
gramming. 


1@ REM SURPRI2E PROGRAM 

2@ REM PETER SHAW 1984 

3@ HIRES=:INKI1 

4@ RESTORE 

5@ READX, Y,L:IFX=S9SSTHENSO 

6@ CURSETX,199-Y, 1 :DRAWQ@,-L, 1 

7@ GOTOSZ 

38 FORA=86T083 

1@@ CURSETA, 199-62, 1 :DRAW45,-35;, 1 
11@ NEXT 

115 AS="The" :X=128 :Y=86 

116 GOSUBSa@a 

120 AS="Computer" :X=128:Y=72 

138 GOSUBS8@ 

140 AS="Games" >X=128:Y=64 

15@ GOSUBS2a 

151 A$="Series" :X=128:7=56 :GOSUBS@G 
152 AS="More Games for your ORIC" ?X=24:Y 
=32 :GOSUBS@a@ 

153 PRINTCHR$(173) 

16@ FORA=1TO6: INKA:WAIT18:NEXT -GOTO16@ 
5@@ FORA=1TOLENCAS) 

51@ CURSETX,199-Y,@ 

52@ CHARASC(MIDSCA$,A,1));9;1 

5330 X=xX+8 
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S4@ NEXT 
55@ RETURN 


1080 
1818 
1828 
1038 
1848 
1858 
1060 
1078 
188 
1838 
1188 
1110 
1120 
1138 
114@ 
1158 
1168 
1172 
1188 
1138 
1208 
1210 
1220 
1230 
1248 
1258 
12608 
1270 
1288 
1290 
1388 
1318 
13208 


DATASS, 105, 3, 59, 186,3, 68, 187, 4 
DATA61, 198, 4,62, 109,4,63,118,4 
DATA64, 111,5,65,112,5,66,113,5 
DATA67, 114,6,68,115,6,69,116,6 
DATA7@,112,11;,71, 183,21 
DATA72, 96, 18,73, 88, 18 
DATA74;81,9,75,78;7,76;73;8 
DATA77,68,11,78,65,11,;79,68, 16 
DATA8@, 78, 12,81,84,9,82,88, 11 
DATA83, 95, 8, 84,99,6,85, 1802,6 
DATA86, 185,6,87,108,5,88,111,5 
DATA8BS, 115,3,980,117,;5,91,119;,5 
DATAS2, 122, 4,93, 124,4;94; 126; 4 
DATASS, 128, 4, 96, 138, 3;,97,132,3 
DATAS8, 133, 4, 99,135, 3, 188, 136,3 
DATAI@1,137,;3, 1862,138,3 
DATA1I@3, 139, 3, 184, 14@,3 
DATAI@5, 148, 3, 186,137,6 
DATA1@7, 137,5, 108,139,2 

DATA88, 82,7, 89,83, 18,98,88,9 
DATAS1,93, 4,93, 185,4, 94, 186, 4 
DATASS, 87,8, 96,86, 12,397,883; 11 
DATAS8,91,8,99, 96,4, 188,97; 4 
DATA1@1,98,4, 182,97,6, 183,98, 4 
DATA1@4, 92,3, 185, 98,8, 106, 98,18 
DATA1@?, 98,4, 187,97,5, 1808,91,3 
DATA1@8, 99,4, 109,92,3,109,181,2 
DATA1@3,61,12,118,68, 37 
DATA111;6@0,43,112,81,22 
DATAI13,94,1@,114,99,5 
DATA115,95,4,116,94,8,117,95,12 
DATA118, 10@,7,119, 184,4 
DATAI19;,111,3,120,112;4 
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1338 DATAI21,96,7,121,112,4 
134@ DATAI22,97, 18,123, 180,?7 
135@ DATA124,183,7,125,185,5 
1360 DATA126, 106,4, 127; 187;4 
1378 DATA128; 187,4,129,99;12 
1388 DATAI3@, 98, 13,131,394, 16 
1398 DATA132;94,7,133,95,6 
1488 DATA134,96,5,135,96;5 
1418 DATA136,97,5,137,97,;5 
1428 DATA138,98,5,139,98;,5 
1438 DATA14@,98,5,141,99,3 
1448 DATA8S, 6@,1,86,68,1,87,61,1 
1458 DATASSSY, 999,933 
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How To Write 
Better 
Programs 


INVENTING AND DEVELOPING YOUR OWN 
GAMES PROGRAMS 
By Series Editor, Tim Hartnell 


It's all very well spending your time typing in programs 
like those in this book, but there is sure to come a time 
when you decide you'd like to develop some games pro- 
grams of your own. In this section of the book, I'd like to 
discuss a few ideas which may help you write games 
which you'll both enjoy developing and — more impor- 
tantly — you and your friends will enjoy playing. 


HAVE A CLEAR GOAL IN MIND 


Although in many (perhaps most) cases, your computer 
program will take on a life of its own as you write it, 
developing away from the concept you had in mind when 
you started programming, it is important at the outset to 
have a pretty good idea of what your game will involve. 

This is not as obvious a suggestion as you might think. 
Of course, you'll know if you're developing a ‘chase the 
ghosts around the maze as you eat the power pills’ pro- 
gram that you are going to need a different sort of pro- 
gram layout to one which places you inside a Haunted 
Oak, peopled with gremlins and halflings. But you have 
to go beyond the basic ‘I’m going to write me an Adven- 
ture’ stage to work out such things as (a) what the object 
of the game will be; (b) what the screen display will look 
like; (c) what variables, and variable names, you'll need; 
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(d) the nature ofthe player input; (e) how ‘winning’ or ‘los- 
ing’ will be determined; and so on. 
Let's look at these one by one. 


THE OBJECT OF THE GAME 


This can usually be stated very succinctly: ‘‘To find the 
lost treasure of the Aztecs’; ‘'To destroy as many 
asteroids as possible before running out of ships’; or ‘'To 
play a game of chess’’. But even though this stage of the 
game production can be accomplished very quickly, it 
should not be overlooked. Get this statement — which 
might be just a sentence, or may run to a paragraph 
length or more, if there is more than one ‘screen’ to be 
worked through, with a different scenario for each 
screen — down in writing. 

You may well discard the original aim as the program 
develops, and it looks like the direction it is taking is bet- 
ter than the one you first thought of. Despite this, it is im- 
portant to have something concrete to aim at, to stop you 
wasting hour after hour doodling aimlessly. 


THE SCREEN DISPLAY 


I've found that making a sketch, or sketches, of what the 
display will look like once the program isup and running, 
is of tremendous benefit. Once you have your drawing, 
and it doesn't matter how rough it is so long as it shows all 
the important things you want on the screen, and their 
relative positions and size, you'll discover the program 
concept is likely to crystalize. 

As well as seeing immediately how you will write parts 
of the code to achieve the game’s aim, you'll get an idea 
of whether or not the game is even worth writing in the 
form you had considered. Perhaps the game will be too 
complex if you leave everything on the screen you were 
intending to; or maybe most of the screen will be wasted 
space, so that amore complicated game scenario should 
be devised. 
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I've discovered that sketching the proposed screen 
display before starting to program is particularly useful, 
especially when creating arcade and simulation games. 
You get an indication of the variables you'll need, the 
user-defined graphics, the kind of player inputs which 
will be most conducive to good player interaction, and so 
on. 

Simulation games, as you probably know, are those in 
which the computer models an external reality — suchas 
running a cake shop, a war, or an airport — and allows 
you to experience (after a fashion) what it would be like to 
take part in such an activity in real life. Simulation games 
are not particularly difficult to write —interms ofneeding 
clever coding — but instead demand a methodical, pain- 
staking approach to the program. 

In my book The ZX Spectrum Explored (Sinclair 
Browne, 1982), there is a program with the unlikely name 
of ‘Workin’ for the Man’, in which you are running a fac- 
tory, staffed with a highly-erratic workforce, involved in 
the manufacture of some mythical product called ‘The 
Zibby’. The player gets a factory report two or three 
times a week, and from this report has to decide how 
many staff he or she will hire or (attempt to) fire, how 
many Zibbies will be the production target for the week, 
and so on. 

This report is the key to the program, and when I wrote 
the game, I started by making a sketch of how the screen 
would look. It was a bit like this: 


FACTORY REPORT: WEEK 5 
Capital in hand is $2,657.92 
Your stores hold 12 Zibbies worth $169.68 


They sell for $14.14 each and cost $7.41 
each to make 


Workforce is 7 people 
Their wages are $41 each and the wage bill 
this week is $287 
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Each person can make 10 Zibbies a week, 
a total output of 70 


Once I had this sketch drawn up, I was ready to go. As 
you can see, it gives a very good indication of the 
variables which will be needed. For a start, I know I'll 
have to control the number of the week, the capital, the 
contents of the stores (and their value) and so on. 

I found that once I’d completed the screen display 
sketch, the rest of the program was relatively easy to 
write. Doing a sketch in this way gives you an instant 
guide to the main variables you'll need. 


USE HELPFUL VARIABLE NAMES 


I also tend to use variable names which relate in some 
way to that which they are representing, as it saves hav- 
ing to keep alist of the variables which have been assign- 
ed, and what they've been assigned to. For example, I 
could use WK for week, CH for capital in hand, MZ forthe 
cost of making each Zibby and SZ forthe selling price. IfZ 
was the number of Zibbies, I would know that the total 
value of Zibbies I had was Z (the number of them) 
multiplied by SZ (their selling price) and it cost me Z 
multiplied by MZ (their price of manufacture) to make 
them. My profit, if I sold them all, would then be Z*SZ 
minus Z*MZ. 

If you follow a similar idea, you'll find it is much easier 
to keep track of what is happening in your program than 
might otherwise be the case. 


THE NATURE OF THE PLAYER INPUT 


It's important to make games easy and fun to play. It's not 
good having the best Asteroids-derivative program in 
the world if players have trouble hitting the fire button 
because you've placed it right next door to the ‘rotate’ 
control. 

Many programs which provide ‘up’, ‘down’, ‘right’ and 
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‘left’ controls, automatically use arrow or cursor keys, 
even though these might be most inconvenient for the 
player to use. Have a look at your keyboard, and see if 
you can find better ones. I often use ''Z’’ and ''M”’ for pro- 
grams which need just left and right movement, with the 
space bar for fire. These keys seem logical to me, andno 
player time is wasted in learning them, or trying to 
remember them when the game is underway. Inasimilar 
way, I tend to use ''A’”’ (for up) and ''Z’’ (for down) for the 
left hand, andthe ‘‘greaterthan’’ and ‘‘lessthan”’ keys for 
left and right (pointing out to the player that the <and > 
symbols point in the relevant directions). 

Use INKEY$ or GET$ whenever you can, to preventthe 
player from having to use the RETURN or ENTER keysto 
get the program underway. 


HOW THE GAME WILL END 


The way the game will be won and lost needs to be defin- 
ed, and clear to the player. Do you need to blast all the 
aliens to win, and will you lose automatically if one alien 
lands, and you've still got ships left, or only if you have no 
ships left. In a two-player game, is the loser the first 
player to lose three lives, or seven pieces, or does the 
game only end when the difference between the two 
scores is three or seven or whatever. 

Work this out, and make it very clear to the player. 
Whether the goal ofthe game isto clear the left-hand side 
of the screen of the Screaming Widgies, or to clock upa 
fortune of $7.3 billion, it must be both clear to the player, 
and possible to achieve. A ‘win condition’ which can 
never be achieved on the higher levels of play is most 
unsatisfactory. No matter how difficult it is to do, you are 
only defrauding players if you set goals whose achieve- 
ment is not possible within the constrictions you've put in- 
to the game. 

I hope these five points may give you a few ideas on 
how you can go ahead and write programs which will be 
relatively easy to write, and which will be satisfying for 
you and your friends to play. 
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GLOSSARY 


A 


Accumulator — the place within the computer in which 
arithmetic computations are performed and where 
the results of these computations are stored. 

Algorithm — the series of steps the computer follows to 
solve a particular problem. 

Alphanumeric — this term is usually used in relation toa 
keyboard, as in ‘it is an alphanumeric keyboard’, 
which means that the keyboard has letters as well as 
numbers. It is also used to refer to the ‘character set’ of 
the computer. The character set comprises the 
numbers and letters the computer can print on the 
screen. 

ALU (Arithmetic/Logic Unit) — the part of the computer 
which does arithmetic (such as addition, subtraction) 
and where decisions are made. 

AND — a Boolean logic operation that the computer uses 
in its decision-making process. It is based on Boolean 
algebra, a system developed by mathematician 
George Boole (1815-64). In Boolean algebra the 
variables of an expression represent a logical 
operation such as OR and NOR. 

ASCII — stands for American Standard Code for 
Information Exchange, the most widely used 
encoding system for English language 
alphanumerics. There are 128 upper and lower case 
letters, digits and some special characters. ASCII 
converts the symbols and control instructions into 
seven-bit binary combinations. 

Assembler — a program which converts other programs 
written in assembly language into machine code 
(which the computer can understand directly). 
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Assembly language is a low level programming 
language which uses easily memorised combinations 
of two or three letters to represent a particular 
instruction which the assembler then converts so the 
machine can understand it. Examples of these are 
ADD (add), and SUB (subtract). A computer 
programmed in assembly language tends to work 
more quickly than one programmed in a higher level 
language such as BASIC. 


B 


BASIC — an acronym for Beginners All-Purpose 
Symbolic Instruction Code. It is the most widely used 
computer language in the microcomputer field. 
Although it has been criticised by many people, it has 
the virtue of being very easy to learn. A great number 
of BASIC statements resemble ordinary English. 

Baud — named after Baudot, a pioneer of telegraphic 
communications. Baud measures the rate of transfer of 
information and is approximately equal to one bit per 
second. 

BCD — an abbreviation for Binary Coded Decimal. 

Benchmark — a test against which certain functions ofthe 
computer can be measured. There are anumber of so- 
called ‘standard Benchmark tests’, but generally 
these only test speed. This is rarely the aspect of a 
microcomputer that is most of interest to the potential 
buyer. 

Binary — a numbering system that uses only zeros and 
ones. 

Bit — an abbreviation for Binary Digit. This is the smallest 
unit of information a computer circuit can recognise. 

Boolean Algebra — the system of algebra developed by 
mathematician George Boole which uses algebraic 
notation to express logical relationships (see AND). 

Bootstrap —- a short program or routine which is read into 
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the computer when it is first turned on. It orients the 
computer to accept the longer, following program. 

Bug — an error in a computer program which stops the 
program from running properly. Although it is 
generally used to mean only a fault or an error ina 
program, the term bug can also be used for a fault in 
the computer hardware. 

Bus — a number of conductors used for transmitting sig- 
nals such as data instructions, or power in and out ofa 
computer. 

Byte — a group of binary digits which make up a 
computer word. Eight is the most usual number of bits 
ina byte. 


C 


CAI — Computer Assisted Instruction. 

CAL — Computer Assisted Learning. The term is 
generally used to describe programs which involve 
the learner with the learning process. 

Chip — the general term for the entire circuit which is 
etched onto a small piece of silicon. The chip is, of 
course, at the heart of the microcomputer. 

Clock — the timing device within the computer that 
synchronises its operations. 

COBOL — a high level language derived from the words 
Common Business Orientated Language. COBOL is 
designed primarily for filing and record-keeping. 

Comparator — a device which compares two things and 
produces a signal related to the difference between 
the two. 

Compiler — a computer program that converts high 
level programming language into binary machine 
code so the computer can handle it. 

Complement — a number which is derived from another 
according to specified rules. 
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Computer — a device with three main abilities or 
functions: 
1) to accept data 
2) to solve problems 
3) to supply results 


CPU — stands for Central Processing Unit. This is the 
heart of the computer's intelligence, where data is 
handled and instructions are carried out. 

Cursor — a character which appears on the TV screen 
when the computer is operating. It shows where the 
next character will be printed. On a computer there 
are usually ‘cursor control keys’ to allow the user to 
move the cursor around the screen. 


D 


Data — information in a form which the computer can 
process. 

Debug — the general term for going through a program 
and correcting any errors in it, that is, chasing down 
and removing bugs (see Bug). 

Digital Computer —a computer which operates on 
information which is in a discrete form. 

Disk/Disc — this isa magnetically sensitised plastic disk, 
a little smaller than a single play record. This is used 
for storing programs and for obtaining data. Disks are 
considerably faster to load than a cassette of the same 
length program. The disk can be searched very 
quickly while a program is running for additional data. 

Display — the visual output of the computer, generally on 
a TV or monitor screen. 

Dot Matrix Printer — a printer which prints either the 
listing of a program or that which is displayed on the 
TV screen. Each letter and character is made up ofa 
number of dots. The higher the number of dots per 
character the finer the resolution of the printer. 
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Dynamic Memory — a memory unit within the computer 
which ‘forgets’ its contents when the power is turned 
off. 


E 


Editor — this term is generally used for the routine within 
the computer which allows you to change lines of a 
program while you are writing it. 

EPROM — stands for Erasable Programmable Read- 
Only Memory. This is like the ROM in the computer, 
except that it is fairly easy to load material into an 
EPROM and it doesn’t disappear when you turn the 
power off. EPROMs must be placed in a strong ultra 
violet light to erase them. 

Error Messages — the information given by a computer 
where there is a fault in the coding during a part ofa 
program, usually shown by the computer stopping, 
and printing a word, or a word and numbers, or a 
combination of numbers only, at the bottom of the 
screen. This tells you what mistake has been made. 
Common mistakes include using the letter O instead of 
zero inaline, or leaving outa pair of brackets, or one of 
the brackets, in an expression, or failing to define a 
variable. 


F 


File — a collection of related items of information 
organised in a systematic way. 

Floppy Disk — a relatively cheap form of magnetic disk 
used for storing computer information, and so named 
because it is quite flexible (see Disk/Disc),. 

Flow Chart — a diagram drawn up before writing a 
program, in which the main operations are enclosed 
within rectangles or other shapes and connected by 
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lines, with arrows to represent loops, and decisions 
written at the branches. It makes writing a program 
much easier because traps such as infinite loops, or 
non-defined variables can be caught at anearly stage. 
It may not be worth writing a flow chart for very short 
programs, but generally a flow chart aids in creating 
programs. 

Firmware — there are three kinds of ‘ware’ incomputers: 
software ‘temporary’ programs; hardware like the 
ROM which contains permanent information; and 
firmware in which the information is relatively 
permanent, as inan EPROM (see EPROM). 


Flip-Flop — a circuit which maintains one electrical con- 
dition until changed to the opposite condition by an 
input signal. 

FORTRAN — an acronym for FORmula TRANSslation, this 
is a high level, problem orientated computer 
language for scientific and mathematical use. 


G 


Gate — an electrical circuit which, although it may 
accept one or more incoming signals, only sends out a 
single signal. 

Graphics — pictorial information as opposed to letters 
and numbers. 


Hard Copy — computer output which is in permanent 
form. 


Hardware — the physical parts of the computer (also see 
software and firmware). 

Hexadecimal (Hex) — a numbering system to the base 
sixteen. The digits zero to nine are used, as well as the 
letters A, B, C, D, E and F to represent numbers. A 
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equals 10, B equals 11, C equals 12, and so on. Hex is 
often used by microprocessor users. 

Hex Pad — a keyboard designed specifically for 
entering hexadecimal notation. 

High Level Language — a programming language which 
allows the user to talk to the computer more or less in 
English. In general, the higher the level of the 
language (that is, the closer it isto English), the longer it 
takes for the computer to translate it into a language it 
can use. Lower level languages are far more difficult 
for human operators but are generally executed far 
more quickly. 


I 


Input — the information fed into the computer via a key- 
board, a microphone, a cassette or a disk. 

Input/Output (I/O Device) — a device which accepts 
information or instructions from the outside world, 
relays it to the computer, and then, after processing, 
sends the information out in a form suitable for storing, 
or in a form which could be understood by a human 
being. 

Instruction — data which directs a single step in the pro- 
cessing of information by the computer (also known as 
a command). 

Integrated Circuit — a complete electronic circuit 
imprinted on a semiconductor surface. 

Interface — the boundary between the computer and a 
peripheral such as a printer. 

Interpreter — a program which translates the high level 
language fed in by the human operator, into a 
language which the machine can understand. 

Inverter — a logic gate that changes the signal being fed 
in, to the opposite one. 

Interactive Routine — part of a program which is 
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repeated over and over again until a specified 
condition is reached. 


Jump Instruction — an instruction which tells the 
computer to go to another part of the program, when 
the destination of this move depends on the result ofa 
calculation just performed. 


K 


K — this relates to the size of the memory. Memory is 
usually measured in 4K blocks. 1K contains 1,024 
bytes. 

Keyword — the trigger word in a line of programming, 
usually the first word after the line number. Keywords 
include STOP, PRINT and GOTO. 


L 


Language — computer languages are divided into three 
sections: high level languages, such as BASIC, which 
are reasonably close to English and fairly easy for 
humans to use; low level languages, such as 
Assembler, that use short phrases which have some 
connection with English (ADD for add and RET for 
return, for instance); and machine code which 
communicates more or less directly with the machine. 

LCD — this stands for Liquid Crystal Diode. Some 
computers such as the TRS-80 Pocket Computer use 
an LCD display. 

LED — this stands for Light Emitting Diode. The bright 
red numbers which are often used on watch or clock 
displays are made up of LEDs. 
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Logic — the mathematical form ofa study ofrelationships 
between events. 


Loop — a sequence of instructions within a program 
which is performed over and over again until a 
particular condition is satisfied. 


M 


Machine Language or Machine Code — an operation 
code which can be understood and acted upon 
directly by the computer. 

Magnetic Disk — see Disk and Floppy Disk. 

Mainframe — computers are generally divided into 
three groups, and the group a computer falls into 
depends more or less on its size. The computer you 
are thinking of buying is a microcomputer; medium 
sized computers are known as minicomputers; and the 
giant computers that you sometimes see in science 
fiction movies are mainframe computers. Until 15 
years ago mainframe computers were, in practical 
terms, the only ones available. 

Memory — there are two types of memory within a 
computer. The first is called ROM (read-only 
memory); this is the memory that comes already 
programmed on the computer, which tells the 
computer how to make decisions and how to carry out 
arithmetic operations. This memory is unaffected 
when you turn the computer off. The second type is 
RAM (random access memory). This memory holds 
the program you type in at the keyboard or send in via 
a cassette or disk. In most computers the computer 
‘forgets’ what is in RAM when you turn the power off. 

Microprocessor — the heart of any computer. It requires 
peripheral unit interfaces, such asa power supply and 
input and output devices, to act as a microcomputer. 


MODEM -— stands for Modulator Demodulator. This is a 
device which allows two computers to talk to each 
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other over the telephone. The computers usually use a 
cradle in which a telephone receiver is placed. 

Monitor — this has two meanings in computer terms. One 
meaning is a television-like display. A monitor has no 
facility for tuning television programs, and usually the 
picture produced on a monitor is superior to that 
produced by an ordinary television. The second 
meaning of a monitor relates to ROM. The monitor ofa 
computer is described as the information it has built in 
when you buy it. This information allows it to make 
decisions and carry out arithmetic computations. 

Motherboard — a framework to which extra circuits can 
be added. These extra circuits often give the 
computer facilities which are not built-in, such as that 
of producing sound or of controlling a light pen. 

MPU — an abbreviation for Microprocessor Unit. 


N 


Nano-second — a nano-second is one thousand billionth 
of asecond, the unit of speed in which a computer ora 
memory chip is often rated. 

Non-Volatile Memory — memory which is not lost when 
the computer is turned off. Some of the smaller 
computers such as the TRS-80 Pocket Computer have 
non-volatile memory. The batteries hold the program 
you enter for several hundred hours. 

Not — a Boolean logic operation that changes a binary 
digit into its opposite. 

Null String — a string which contains no characters. It is 
shown in the program as two double quote marks, 
without anything between them. 

Numeric — pertaining to numbers as opposed to letters 
(that is, alphabetic). Many keyboards are described 
as being alphanumeric which means both numbers 
and letters are provided. 
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Octal — a numbering system which uses eight as the 
base, and the digits 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7. The Octal 
system is not used very much nowadays in 
microcomputer fields. The Hexadecimal system is 
more common (see Hexadecimal). 


Operating System — the software or firmware generally 
provided with the machine that allows you to run other 
programs. 

OR — an arithmetic operation that returns a 1, if one or 
more inputs are 1. 


Oracle — a method of sending text messages with a 
broadcast television signal. A teletext set is required 
to decode the messages. Oracle is run by 
Independent Television Service in the UK, and a 
similar service — Ceefax — is provided by the BBC. 


Output — information or data fed out by the computer to 
such devices as a TV-like screen, a printer or a 
cassette tape. The output usually consists of the 
information which the computer has produced as a 
result of running a program. 


Overflow — a number too large or too small for the 
computer to handle. 


Pad — see Keypad. 


Page — often used to refer to the amount of information 
needed to fill one TV screen, so you can talk about 
seeing a page of a program, the amount of the listing 
that will appear on the screen at one time. 

PASCAL — a high level language. 


Peripheral — anything which is hooked onto a computer, 
for control by the computer, such as a disk unit, a 
printer or a voice synthesiser. 
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Port — a socket through which information can be fed out 
of or in to a computer. 

Prestel — the British telecom name for asystem of calling 
up pages of information from a central computer via 
the telephone and displaying them on a television 
screen. A similar commercial version in the United 
States is known as The Source. 

Program — in computer terms program has two 
meanings. One is the list of instructions that you feed 
intoacomputer, and the second is used asa verb, asin 
‘to program a computer’. 

PROM — stands for Programmable Read Only Memory. 
This is a device which can be programmed, and once 
it is then the program is permanent (also see EPROM 
and ROM). 


R 


Random Access Memory (RAM) — the memory within a 
computer which can be changed at will by the person 
using the computer. The contents of RAM are usually 
lost when a computer is turned off. RAM is the memory 
device that stores the program that you type in and 
also stores the results of calculations in progress. 

Read-Only Memory (ROM) — in contrast to RAM, inform- 
ation in ROM cannot be changed by the user of the 
computer, and the information is not lost when the 
computer is turned off. The data in ROM is put there by 
the manufacturers and tells the computer howto make 
decisions and how to carry out arithmetic 
computations. The size of ROM and RAM isgiveninthe 


unit K (see K). 
Recursion — the continuous repetition of a part of the 
program. 


Register — a specific place in the memory where one or 
more computer words are stored during operations. 
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Reserved Word — a word that you cannot use for a 
variable ina program because the computer will read 
it as something else. An example is the word TO. 
Because TO has a specific computer meaning, most 
computers will reject it as a name for a variable. The 
same goes for words like FOR, GOTO and STOP. 


Routine — this word can be used as a synonym for 
program, or can refer to a specific section within a 
program (also see Subroutine). 


S 


Second Generation — this has two meanings. The first 
applies to computers using transistors, as opposed to 
first generation computers which used valves. Second 
generation can also mean the second copy of a 
particular program; subsequent generations are 
degraded by more and more noise. 


Semiconductor — a material that is usually an electrical 
insulator but under specific conditions can become a 
conductor. 

Serial — information which is stored or sent in a 
sequence, one bit at a time. 

Signal — an electrical pulse which is a conveyor of data. 

Silicon Valley — the popular name given to an area in 
California where many semiconductor manufacturers 
are located. 

SNOBOL — a high level language. 

Software — the program which is entered into the 
computer by a user which tells the computer what to 
do. 

Software Compatible — this refers to two different 
computers which can accept programs written for the 
other. 

Static Memory — a non-volatile memory device which 
retains information so long as the power is turned on, 
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but does not require additional boosts of power to 
keep the memory in place. 

Subroutine — part of a program which is often accessed 
many times during the execution of the main program. 
A subroutine ends with an instruction to go back to the 
line after the one which sent it to the subroutine. 


T 


Teletext — information transmitted in the top section ofa 
broadcast television picture. It requires a special set 
to decode it to fill the screen with text information. The 
BBC service is known as Ceefax, the ITV service as 
Oracle. Teletext messages can also be transmitted by 
cable, for example the Prestel service in Britain or The 
Source in the United States. 

Teletype — a device like a typewriter which can send 
information and also receive and print it. 

Terminal — a unit independent of the central processing 
unit. It generally consists ofa keyboard and a cathode 
ray display. 

Time Sharing — a process by which a number of users 
may have access to a large computer which switches 
rapidly from one user to another in sequence, so each 
user is under the impression that he or she is the sole 
user of the computer at that time. 

Truth Table — a mathematical table which lists all the 
possible results of a Boolean logic operation, showing 
the results you get from various combinations of 
inputs. 


U 


UHF — Ultra High Frequency (300-3000 megaHertz). 


Ultra Violet Erasing — Ultra violet light must be used to 
erase EPROMs (see EPROM). 
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Variable — a letter or combination ofletters and symbols 
which the computer can assign to a value or a word 
during the run of a program. 

VDU — an abbreviation for Visual Display Unit. 

Volatile — refers to memory which ‘forgets’ its contents 
when the power is turned off. 


Ww 


Word — a group of characters, or a series of binary 
digits, which represent a unit of information and 
occupy a single storage location. The computer 
processes a word as a single instruction. 

Word-Processor — a highly intelligent typewriter which 
allows the typist to manipulate text, to move it around, 
to justify margins and to shift whole paragraphs if 
necessary on a screen before outputting the 
information onto a printer. Word-processors usually 
have memories, so that standard letters and the text of 
letters, written earlier, can be stored. 
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Compiled by Tim Hartnell 


Usborne have released a number of very attractive 
books in their Usborne Computer Books series. Drawing 
on their vast experience in the field of producing low- 
priced, highly-coloured, attractive books for young 
readers, they've produced some books which will 
enlighten both young and not-so-young readers. 

I'll look at three of their titles, three which cover just 
about the whole field of computer interests: 


Information Revolution 

(Lynn Myring and Ian Graham, Rigby). 

Presenting an eminently readable introduction to the 
‘revolution’ which covers such fields as computers (of 
course), text information services via the television 
screen, word processing, ‘future phones’ and satellite 
communications, /nformation Revolution is an ideal 
guide for the person who wants an easy-to-read introduc- 
tion to the field. 


Computer Jargon 

(Corinne Stockley and Lisa Watts). 

The tone of this book is set by the frontispiece, which has 
a number of odd little coloured robots sitting around a 
table laden with computer junk, pointing at each piece 
saying ‘‘This is a disk drive’, ‘‘This is a digital tracer”’ (!) 
and ‘'This is a printer’. 


Robotics — What Robots Can Do and How They Work 
(Tony Potter and Ivor Guild). 
This is definitely a candidate for the award of ‘the longest 
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title ofthe year’. Butitis very accurate. Don't be put off by 
the pretty pictures, as you'll soon discover this book hasa 
lot of solid information. Topics covered include ‘‘What 
robots can and cannot do’, ‘How arm robots work"’, 
“How to teach a robot’’ and ‘Build your own 
micro-robot’’; this last section actually includes nine 
pages of circuit diagrams and all to build a little two- 
motor robot which, following a program typed into your 
micro, will run about the floor. Robotics is a field of the 
near future (with personal robots certain to be a bigger 
craze — when ‘real robots’ finally arrive — than com- 
puters will ever be). 


Practise Your BASIC 

(Gaby Waters and Nick Cutler). 

You'll find this book — which predictably contains a 
number of exercises, puzzles and problems to solve by 
writing programs — should be useful in giving you a 
number of ‘core problems’ which will run on your com- 
puter and which can then be modified to take advantage 
of your system's special features. Program listings in- 
clude ‘Pattern Puzzles’, ‘Jumping Man’, ‘Horse Race’, 
‘Word Editor’ and ‘Treasure Hunt’, a mini-Adventure. 


Help With Computer Literacy 

(June St Clair Atkinson, Houghton Mifflin). 

This is a large format book with an attractive cover, fairly 
priced for its 122 pages. It appears to be aimed at the ear- 
ly to middle years of secondary education, but containsa 
lot of material which those teaching younger children 
could easily adapt. Although it avoids the ‘Gee Whiz’ ap- 
proach of the Usborne texts, it uses cartoons and 
diagrams to get its message across in an inviting manner. 


The Interface Computer Encyclopedia 

(Ken Ozanne, Interface Publications). 

Compiled by a lecturer in mathematics at the NSW In- 
stitute of Technology, this work could perhaps be more 
accurately called ‘The Computer Book of Lists’, rather 
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than an encyclopedia. It contains annotated references 
to ‘all’ microprocessors, ‘all’ microcomputers, and 
‘most’ microcomputing magazines. The inverted com- 
mas are there because — as the author admits candidly 
in his introduction — any such work is likely to be out of 
date even before it is published. Fat (445 pages) with 
minimalist presentation (the whole book is dumped 
directly from a word processor onto a dot-matrix printer) 
you'll find this a useful work if you want a ready 
reference to chips, computers and the ever-growing 
field of specialist magazines. 


Computer Resource Book — Algebra 

(Thomas Dwyer and Margot Critchfield, Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Dwyer and Critchfield have clocked up an enviable str- 
ing of successful computer books, and this one, part ofa 
series, shows why. With simple, but valuable programs, 
the authors lead the reader (who can be a secondary stu- 
dent, or an instructor) through most of the phrases of the 
BASIC programming language which are common to all 
low-priced computers, and most educational time- 
sharing systems. 


Apple II BASIC 

(David Goodfellow, Tab Books Inc.). 

Attractively packaged, this book is clearly laid out, with 
an abundance of example programs; it takes a commen- 
dable approach to the business of teaching programm- 
ing, with the qualities of ‘programming style’ introduced 
without fanfare. In the crowded field of ‘how to program 
your Apple’ books, this one stands out. Much of the 
material presented is applicable to any microcomputer. 


Pre-Computer Activities 

(Dorothy Diamond, Hulton Educational). 

This practical guide for teachers and parents can help 
make children familiar with essential computer pro- 
cesses and language before they have hands-on ex- 
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perience. The book contains a number of interesting ac- 
tivities, including investigating binary numbers using 
little lights, and working with cardboard ‘calculators’ 
before getting to the real thing. The discussion on com- 
puter graphics is enlivened by reference to the solid 
blocks which make up a ‘Pacman’ figure. 


Word Processing Experience 

Janet Pigott and Roger Atkins-Green, Stanley Thornes 
Publishers Ltd.). 

Designed for schools, but ideal for adapting if you'd like 
to increase your skill with a word processor (or simply 
because you'd like to see what word processors can do 
so you Can write one for your own microcomputer), this 
book looks at the mechanics of word-processing, while 
passing on a great deal of useful information about word- 
processing techniques. 


An Introduction to Micro-electronics and Micro- 
processor Systems 

(G H Curtis and P G Wilks, Stanley Thornes Publishers 
Ltd.). 

This work was written for junior college students and 
older school pupils, as well as for non-specialists who 
wanted a comprehensive — if dry — technical introduc- 
tion to the subject. The going is not easy, but it’s worth the 
effort. Topics covered include ‘Logic’, ‘Programming 
the Microcomputer’ and ‘Analogue, Binary and Digital 
Systems’. 


Computer Images — State of the Art 

(Joseph Deken, Thames and Hudson). 

This is a beautiful book, large and glossy, and packed 
with quality full-colour computer-generated (or, in some 
cases, computer-modified) images. The whole fas- 
cinating field of modern computer graphics is discussed 
— from television programme introductions using photo- 
graphs which are colour-modified, twisted and tweeked, 
to the use of incredible high-resolution images in 
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simulators for flight training and tank manoeuvring. 
You'll read (and see) how computers are used to pro- 
duce images, how these are used for education and com- 
munication, why ‘art for art’s sake’ is a goal worth pursu- 
ing, and how computer images can evolve using pro- 
cesses uncannily akin to the processes by which groups 
of cells multiply and divide. If you want to see what can 
be done with high resolution graphics and when time, 
money and skill abound, you should get this book. 


Computer Bluff 

(Stephen Castell, Quartermaine House Ltd.). 

A much more valuable book than its title indicates, it con- 
tains a lot of information on the what and how of com- 
puters, along with a generous dollop of computer jargon 
(or ‘How to Cheat in Computer-Speak’). The style is gen- 
tle and amusing, with no appalling puns or excessive 
asides (such as ‘didja get that joke, buster?’). A pleasant, 
painless book which you can digest, then give to a 
parent. 


Penguin Books has moved into the computer field with 
enthusiasm. As well asa ‘Getting the Most Out of Your...’ 
series, they have a number of games books. Two which 
stand out are The Penguin Book of VIC 20 Games (Paul 
Copeland) and The Penguin Book of Commodore 64 
Games (Robert Young and Paul Copeland). Priced at 
£4.95 each, these large format books include such pro- 
grams as ‘Space Venture’, ‘Oil Rig’ and ‘Red Alert’. 
Worth buying, even if you do not have a VIC or a Com- 
modore 64, simply as a source of ideas for new programs 
to create on your own microcomputer. 


Arcade Games for Your VIC 20 and Arcade Games for 
Your Commodore 64 (Brett Hale, Corgi/Addison- 
Wesley) by contrast, are definitely only for those who 
have the machine specified. The programs are locked ir- 
revocably to the computer named. Taking advantage of 
a number of machine-specific features (such as sprite 
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graphics on the 64), Brett has produced a selection of 
around 20 programs for each machine. Each one is listed 
twice, the first time for the joystick and the second time 
for the keyboard. Titles include ‘Galaxy Robbers’, 
‘Bullet Heads’ and 'Yackman’. 


CREATING ADVENTURE PROGRAMS 


There are anumber of books, some of which are aimed at 
computer owners, which will help you if you are one of 
the many, many computer games players who are in- 
terested in developing ‘Adventure’ and ‘Dungeons’ 
type programs. The place to start is with TRS Hobbies’ 
Dungeons and Dragons (TM) Basic Set, which comes 
with the introductory rule book, Dungeon Dice (tm) and 
an instruction module, along witha sample scenario ‘The 
Keep on the Borderlands’. If you're new to the field, you 
should start with this set to give you an idea how ‘real life’ 
Adventure programs are built up. 


Additional information is provided by Fantasy Role- 
Playing Games (J. Eric Holmes, Hippocrene Books Inc.) 
which looks at the whole field and, despite some dis- 
paraging things to say on computer versions of such 
games, is worth looking for. Another overview ofthe field 
— with more sympathetic comments on the use of com- 
puters — is provided by Dicing With Dragons — An 
Introduction to Role-Playing Games (Jan Livingstone, 
Routledge and Kegan Paul), which includes a full ‘solo 
Adventure’, a review of the major games on the market, 
and a fascinating chapter on the pleasures and perils of 
being Dungeon Master in ‘Playing God’. 


Fantasy Wargaming (compiled Bruce Galloway, 
published Patrick Stephens) provides a complete 
unified system for ‘historically accurate’ (or at least in 
tune with the beliefs and circumstances of individuals in 
the peasant, feudal-economy times in which many 
Adventures are set) games. The fight, weapon and 
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monster tables alone are worth the book, asmany oftheir 
ideas can easily be incorporated into your Adventures. 


There are two computer Adventure books which you 
could get to help you in the fascinating area of producing 
Adventure games on your machine. 

Creating Adventure Programs on Your Computer 
(Andrew Nelson, Interface Publications). 

Written by the author of More Games for Your VIC 20 and 
Games for Your TI 99/4A, in the Virgin Books games 
series, this book takes you through the task of developing 
an Adventure program of your own, concentrating more 
on the ‘Loot and Pillage’ school of gaming than the Scott 
Adams’ ‘solve this puzzle to advance’ field. Three com- 
plete Adventure programs are included. 

Write Your Own Adventure Programs for Your 
Microcomputer (Jenny Tyler and Les Howarth, 
Usborne) is a much quicker introduction to the field than 
Nelson's, but nevertheless packs a lot of valuable infor- 
mation into its 48 pages. Step-by-step instructions are 
provided for creating an Adventure from scratch. A 
complete program — ‘Haunted House’ — is included in 
the book. 


The Age of Computers is the general title of four fine 
books produced by Wayland Publisher Limited. Each 
priced at £4.95, the books present a careful, but inviting, 
view of four aspects of the computer field, one on the 
history of computers and the others looking at specific 
areas of modern computer application. Each book is by 
Ian Litterick and Chris Smithers. The four titles are The 
Story of Computers, with Charles Babbage and Uncle 
Sir Clive Sinclair just inside the cover (and these two pic- 
tures accurately sum up the historical period covered by 
the book); How Computers Work (with chapter headings 
including ‘Bits, Bytes and Binary’, ‘Decision-making by 
Transistor’, and ‘Talking With Computers’); Computers 
in Everyday Life (such things as ‘Robots in the Home’, 
‘Magnetic Money’ and ‘Medicine and the Disabled’); 
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and Computers and You (‘Computopia’, ‘Big Brother’, 
‘War and Peace’ and — a fascinating final chapter — 
‘Will Computers Need Us?’). 


Inside BASIC Games 

(Richard Mateosian, Sybex). 

This book is a slightly overwritten guide to under- 
standing computer games. You'll learn how to write 
interactive programs in BASIC and how the principles of 
system development are applied to small computers. 
The book also looks at how the features of specific small 
computer systems have been supported in BASIC. If you 
can contend with the verbiage, you'll find this book well 
worthwhile. 


1001 Things to Do With Your Personal Computer 
(Mark Sawush, Tab Books). 

Big and fat, and full of ideas, you'll find much here of in- 
terest to enlarge your computer horizons. The book tells 
you about writing music and stories with your computer, 
aiding a mechanic or a carpenter, solving simultaneous 
equations, astrology and much, much more. 


Stimulating Simulations 

(C.W. Engel, Hayden Book Company). 

Here are 12 unique programs written in a good, general 
version of BASIC. The fascinating programs include 
‘Forest Fire’, ‘Rare Birds’ and ‘The Devil's Dungeon’. 
You're sure to enjoy playing those three, along with ‘Dia- 
mond Thief’, in which the computer decides who has 
committed the crime, then challenges you to discover 
which of the suspects is guilty. The material in this book is 
generally tightly programmed, and can be a helpful 
source of ideas to improve your own computer work. 


The BASIC Handbook 

(David A. Lien, Compusoft Publishing). 

This is an encyclopedia of the BASIC language. It comes 
into its own when you find a program in a magazine or 
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book which you'd love to try, but are frustrated because 
it is written for another version of BASIC. Every BASIC 
word you've ever heard of (and many you may not have, 
such as NE, GOTO-OF and LE) is in here, along with a 
number of variations, one of which will almost certainly 
be on your machine. 


BASIC Computer Games 

(David Ahl, Creative Computing Press). 

This is a classic work, still selling well despite the fact it 
was one of the first such books — if not the first — on the 
market. David Ahl has been in personal computers even 
before there were such things. Although several of the 
games are overly-dependent on the random number 
generator, you'll find there are many, many games you'll 
want to adapt and improve for your own computer. 


How to Buy (and Survive) Your First Computer 
(Carolee Nance Kolve, McGraw-Hill Book Company). 
When is a business ready for a computer? How do you 
make an intelligent, informed choice among the hun- 
dreds of computers available? Will a computer improve 
acompany’s operations? Answers to these and ascore of 
similar questions are in this book, which explains in detail 
what to consider before buying, how to select the right 
computer, and what to do after ordering the computer to 
ensure a successful installation. Ms Kolve has over 15 
years computer experience (including a stint with IBM) 
and brings her experience to bear in a relatively easily- 
digestible guide. 


Your First BASIC Program 

(Rodnay Zaks, Sybex). 

This book, liberally illustrated with large red dinosaurs 
in a variety of situations vaguely related to the text (one, 
for instance, as a cowboy getting tangled up in his ropes 
with the caption ‘Be careful when looping’), is a gentle 
and worthwhile introduction to the not-so-secret secrets 
of programming in BASIC. When you want to move 
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beyond just typing in other people's programs from 
books and magazines, this may be a good place to start. 


This bibliography was compiled by the series editor, Tim 
Hartnell, who has felt constrained not to recommend any 
of his own books. However, he asked us to mention two 
which could be of use and interest to you. 


The first is The Personal Computer Guide (Virgin Books) 
which explains what a personal computer is, and 
answers questions like ‘‘Will it help my kids?’’, ‘‘What 
sort of games can we play on it?’ and ''What can I use it 
for in the home?’’. The book describes many of the most 
popular computers available today, with illustrations, 
technical specifications and other information to help 
you to choose the equipment best suited to your require- 
ments. Also included is an introduction to BASIC pro- 
gramming, with details of programs suitable for use inthe 
home, a list of suppliers and user clubs, and a guide to 
further reading. There are also chapters covering the 
personal computer's history and its future. When you're 
ready to upgrade, you'll find this book a good, unbiased, 
reference work which looks at the choices facing you. 


Tim Hartnell’s Giant Book of Computer Games. 
Described by Personal Computer News as ‘a good 
source of ideas’, this 386-page book, published by Fon- 
tana, for £3.95, contains over 40 programs which will run 
with minimum modifications on most popular microcom- 
puters. The games include chess (of a sort!), a 17K 
Adventure and ‘Hyperwar'’. 
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More than 20 challenging programs, 
each one especially. written for the series 
and guaranteed to provide hours 
| | | Jofieentertainment.| (~ | | 


The games include WUMPI HUNT (the wumpusis 
after you—can you destroy it first with your magic 
arrows ?); APOLLO (land your spaceship onthe 
surface of Mars); A DAY AT THE CHASES (make 
your fortune on the racecourse!); CHARACTER 
DESIGNER (use this program to create your own 
graphics); DAFFY DUCKS (how many ducks can 
youbag?)} KEYBOARD TUTOR (learn how touse 
the keyboard while playing games); and 
LEMONADE BUSINESS (can you sell lemonade to 
your grandma?), 


MORE GAMES FOR YOUR ORIC will improve your 
programming skills as you follow the instructions 
to put each of the programs into your machine, and 
comes complete with a brief dictionary of 
computer terms, a selective bibliography andsome 
hints on how to extend the programs inthe book. 


United Kingdom £2.95 
Australia $9.95 (recommended) 


THEVIRGINCOMPUTER =RAORE GAMES FOR YOUR ORIC 
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